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COLONEL HENRY STEEL OLCOTT 

President-Founder of The Theosophical Society 

Colonel H. S. Olcott, who passed away on 17 February 
1907 in his loved Indian home, the Headquarters of The 
Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras, was a man well-known 
in his native land long before, in concert with Mme. H. P. Blav- 
atsky, he founded The Theosophical Society. 

H. S. Olcott, who came from an old English Puritan 
family settled for many generations in the United States, 
and whose grandmother was a descendant from one of 
the early members of the Dutch East Indian Company, 
was born in Orange, New Jersey, on August 2nd, 1832. He 
was only 23 when his success in the model farm of Scienti- 
fic Agriculture near Newark, led the Greek Government to 
offer him the Chair of Agriculture in the University of Athens. 
The young man declined the honour, and in the same year he 
founded, with Mr. Vail of New Jersey, “ The Westchester 
Farm School,” near Mount Vernon, New York, a school re- 
garded in the States as one of the pioneers of the present system 
of national agricultural education. He there interested him- 
self in the cultivation of sorghum, just brought to the United 
States, and produced his first book, Sorgho and Imphee , the 
Chinese and African Sugar-canes , which ran through seven 
editions and was placed by the State of Illinois in its 
school libraries. This book brought him the offer of the 
Directorship of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, an 
offer which he declined, as he also declined offers of the 
managership of two immense properties. 

In 1858 Mr. Olcott paid his first visit to Europe, still 
bent on the improvement of agriculture, and his report #>f what 
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he saw was published in Appleton’s American Cyclopaedia. Re- 
cognised as an expert, he became the American correspondent 
of the well-known Mark Lane Express (London), Associate 
Agricultural Editor of the famous New York Tribune , and 
published two more books on Agriculture. 

This phase of his life concluded with the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, when his passion for liberty drove him to- 
enlist in the Northern Army, and he went through the whole 
of the North Carolina Campaign under General Burnside, and 
was invalided to New York, stricken with fever. As soon as 
he recovered, he prepared to start again for the. front, but the 
Government, noting his ability and courage, chose him to 
conduct an enquiry into some suspected frauds at the New 
York Mustering and Disbursing Office. Every means was 
adopted to stop his resolute investigation, but neither bribes 
nor threats could check the determined young officer in his 
conduct of a campaign more dangerous than the facing of 
Southern bullets in the field. His physical courage had shone 
out in the North Carolina Expedition ; his moral courage shone 
out yet more brightly as he fought for four years through a 
storm of opposition and calumny, till he sent the worst crim- 
inal to Sing Sing Prison for ten years, and received from the 
Government a telegram declaring that this conviction was “ as 
important to Government as the winning of a great battle.” 
Secretary Stanton declared that he had given him unlimited 
authority because he “ found that lie had made no mistake 
that called for correction.” . . . The Judge Advocate- 

General of the Army wrote : “ I cannot permit the occasion 
to pass without frankly expressing to you my high appreciation 
of the services which you have rendered w hile holding the 
difficult and responsible position from which you are about to 
retire. These services were signally marked by zeal, ability, 
and uncompromising faithfulness to duty.” These words 
signalise the qualities most characteristic of H. S. Olcott’s life. 
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Mr. Olcott now became Colonel Olcott, and Special 
Commissioner of the War Department. After two years, the 
Secretary of the Navy begged for the loan of his services, to 
crush out the abuses of the Navy Yards, and he was made 
Special Commissioner of the Navy Department. With resolute 
and unsparing zeal, he plunged into his work, purified the De- 
partment, reformed the system of accounts, and at the end 
received the following official testimony: “ I wish to say that 
I have never met with a gentleman intrusted with important 
duties, of more capacity, rapidity and reliability than have been 
exhibited by you throughout. More than all, I desire to bear 
testimony to your entire uprightness and integrity of character, 
which I am sure have characterised your whole career, and 
which to my knowledge have never been assailed. That you 
have thus escaped with no stain upon your reputation, when 
we consider the corruption, audacity and power of the many 
villains in high position whom you have prosecuted and 
punished, is a tribute of which you may well be proud, and 
which no other man occupying a similar position and per- 
forming similar services in this country has ever achieved.” 

This was the man whom Mme. Blavatsky was sent by her 
Master to the United States to find, chosen by them to found 
with her The Theosophical Society, and then to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in organising it all over the world. He 
brought to his task his unsullied record of public services 
rendered to his country, his keen capacity, his enormous powers 
of work, and an unselfishness which, his colleague declared, 
she had never seen equalled outside the As'rama of the Masters. 

He was found by Mine. Blavatsky at the Eddy's Farm, 
whither lie had been sent by The New York Sun and The New 
York Graphic , to report on the extraordinary spiritualistic 
manifestations which were there taking place. So valuable 
were his articles that no less than seven different publishers 
contended for the right to publish them in book form. So 
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keen was the interest aroused that the papers sold at a dollar 
a copy, and he was said to divide public attention with the 
second election of General Grant to the Presidency. The two 
brave hearts recognised each other, and the two clasped hands 
in # a life-long union, terminated on earth when H. P. Blavatsky 
left it in 1891, but not terminated, so they both believed, by 
the trivial incident of death, but to be carried on upon the 
other side, and when returned again to birth in this world. 

Colonel Olcott, who had resigned from the War Depart- 
ment, and had been admitted to the Bar, was earning a large 
income as Counsel in Customs and Revenue cases when the 
call came. He abandoned his practice, and in the following 
year founded The Theosophical Society, of which he was 
appointed by the Masters President for life, and of which he 
delivered the Inaugural Address on November 17th, 1875, in 
New York. He studied with Mme. Blavatsky, and largely 
Englished for her her great work Isis Unveiled , one of the 
classics of The Society. 

In 1878, the colleagues left for India, and for a time hxed 
their residence in Bombay. There Colonel Olcott inspired the 
first exhibition of Indian products, urging on Indians the use 
of their own goods in preference to those of foreign manu- 
facture ; at the first Convention of The Theosophical Society 
in India, Svadeshism was first proclaimed, as at a later 
Convention the Indian National Congress was begotten. A 
vigorous propaganda was now carried on all over India, much 
hindered by Government hostility, but welcomed by the 
masses of Hindus and Parsis. 

In 1880, began the great Buddhist revival in Ceylon, 
which has now [1907] 3 colleges and 205 schools, 177 of which 
received Government grants this year ; 25,856 children were 
in attendance in these schools on June 30th, 1906. This 
work is due to the whole-hearted energy and devotion of 
Colonek Olcott, himself a professed Buddhist. Another great 
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service to Buddhism was rendered by his visit to Japan in 
1889, during which he addressed 25,000 persons, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing up 14 fundamental propositions, which 
form the basis of union between the long divided Northern 
and Southern Churches of Buddhism. 

In 1882, the Founders bought, almost entirely with their 
own money, the beautiful estate of Adyar, near Madras, 
which they established as the Headquarters of The Theo- 
sophical Society. The work done from 1875 to 1906 may be 
best judged by the fact that up to the year 1906, the Presi- 
dent had issued 893 charters to branches all over the world, 
the majority grouped in 11 Territorial Sections, and the rest 
scattered over countries in which the branches were not yet 
sufficiently numerous to form a Section. The most northernly 
branch is in the Arctic Circle, and the southernmost in 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

His time, his thoughts, his money, were all given to his 
beloved Society. One day I said to him : “ Henry, I believe 
you would cut off your right hand for The Society.” “ Cut 
off my right hand ! ” he cried ; “ I’d cut myself into little 
pieces if it would do The Society any good.” And so, verily, 
would he have done. 

He travelled all the world over with ceaseless and strenu- 
ous activity, and the doctors impute the heart-failure, while 
his body was still splendidly vigorous, to the overstrain put 
on the heart by the exertion of too many lectures crowded 
into too short a time. “ You will die as I am dying,” he said 
to me lately ; “ they drive you just as hard.” To the furthest 
north, to the furthest south, he went, cheering, encouraging, 
advising, organising. And ever joyously he returned 'to his 
beloved Adyar, to rest and recuperate. 

Many difficulties have confronted this lion-hearted man, 
during these 31 years. He stood unflinchingly through the 
discreditable attack on Mme. Blavatsky by the Socioty for 
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Psychical Research, and lived to see Dr. Hodgson accept 
more marvels than he then denounced. He steered The 
Society through the crisis which rent from it for a time nearly 
the whole American Section, to see that Section welcome him 
t<5 his native land with pride and exultation. He saw his 
colleague pass away from his side, and bore the burden alone 
steadfastly and bravely for another 16 years, knitting hands 
with Annie Besant, her favourite pupil, as loyally and firmly 
as with herself. Through good report and evil report he has 
worked unwaveringly, until his Master’s voice has called him 
home. At that same order, he appointed his colleague Annie 
Besant as his successor, to bear the burden H. P. Blavatsky 
and he had borne. He endured his last prolonged sufferings 
bravely and patiently, facing death as steadfastly as he had 
faced life, and cheered in the last weeks of his illness by the 
visits of the great Indian Sages, to whom he had given the 
strength of his manhood, the devotion of his life. He has 
passed away from earth, and left behind him a splendid 
monument of noble work, and on the other side he still will 
work, till the time comes for his return. 

India has had no more faithful helper in the revival of 
her religions than this noble American, and she may well 
send her blessing to the man who loved and served her. 

Here is Colonel Olcott’s last message, signed by his 
hand, on 2 February 1907, to be read above his body : 

“ To my beloved brothers in the physical body : I bid 
you all farewell. In memory of me, carry on the grand work 
of proclaiming and living the Brotherhood of Religions. 

“ To my beloved Brothers on the higher planes : I greet 
and come to you, and implore you to help me to impress all 
men on earth that ‘ There is no religion higher than Truth,’ 
and that in the Brotherhood of Religions lie the peace and 
progress of humanity. 

(The Theosofrhist, March 1907) ANNIE BESANT 



EDITORIAL 


Ourselves 


With this issue, the Adyar Library Bulletin is starting its 
fourth year of life. The past three years have been a period 
of steady and useful progress. This Bulletin has been able to 
show by actual demonstration that the Bulletin has a definite 
purpose to serve. We have also tried our level best to serve 
that purpose. We have made the publications of original and 
valuable manuscripts in the Library our special feature. After 
the Bulletin has been started, the number of publications 
undertaken by the Library has increased and there has been a 
variety also in the publications. We have also given copious 
information about manuscripts in the Library. From the ex- 
changes that we are getting, from the number of books that 
we get for review, from the number of subscribers on our rolls 
and from the encouraging notices that we receive from scholars 
of eminence, we feel gratified in our undertaking. 

New Journals 

A few Oriental journals have been started recently. The 
Sri Sankaragurukula at Srirangam has started a journal, which 
we reviewed in the October issue of this Bulletin last year. 
In Bombay the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, an Institution 
started a little over a year ago, has jn December last begun 
to issue a journal called the Bharatiya Vidya. The Deccan 
College in Poona, suspended £or a short time, has started a 
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new life with a Post-Graduate and Research Department 
attached to it, and from that Institute also a Bulletin is being 
issued. In 1938, nearly two years ago, the two energetic 
scholars of Poona, namely, P. K. Gode and S. M. Katre have 
started a journal called the New Indian Antiquary, which is 
more or less the second life of the Indian Antiquary that was 
stopped in 1933. These activities show that in recent times 
Oriental scholarship in India is entering on a new phase of 
life, more wealthy, more active and more respected. 

Tirupati 

The Tirupati Devasthanam has started a new Oriental 
Institute. There was for a long time a Sanskrit College 
at the place conducted by the Devasthanam, affiliated to 
the University of Madras for the Siromani course of the 
Faculty of Oriental Learning. About three years ago, 
active steps were taken to start an Oriental Institution on 
a wider basis. Based on a report prepared by Rao Bahadur 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, the Devasthanam has now 
started an Oriental Institute with provision for research, 
besides teaching, and also with a Library consisting of 
printed books and manuscripts. The manuscript collection 
is going on vigorously and has reached a very respectable 
number by this time, a few thousands. Rao Bahadur Prof. 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyanger is the Director of the Institute. 
Buildings are being erected. Other equipments are also being 
made. There is a project for the issue of a Bulletin. A syste- 
matic publication of oriental works also will be undertaken. 

Trivandrum 

Towards the close of 1937 H. H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore passed the Trayancore University Regulations 
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through a proclamation. The University started functioning 
early in 1938. Under the auspices of the Travancore Govern- 
ment a very good manuscripts Library had been started many 
years ago with a large number of manuscripts. The Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series is too well known to need special 
comment. There is also a very good collection of manuscripts 
in the Palace of H. H. the Maharaja. After the University 
was started, arrangements were made for the collection of 
manuscript under its own auspices and now the collection 
contains a few thousands of manuscripts. We understand 
that this new collection along with the old collection of the 
Government would be amalgamated into a single Manuscripts 
Library under the charge of the University with a Curator. 

Bikaner 

There is a good collection of manuscripts in the palace of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. Some notes, preparatory to 
compiling a good catalogue, were made by one Harischandra 
Sastri and, based on these notes, the late Rajendra Lala Mitra 
prepared a descriptive Catalogue of the Library about 60 
years ago. Rajendra Lala Mitra has himself not visited the 
Library and his catalogue was based entirely on the notes 
prepared by another. As such, his catalogue cannot be ex- 
pected to be very accurate. Recently H. H. the Maharaja 
was kind enough to declare the Palace Manuscripts Library 
open for research scholars. A notification to that effect was 
issued by the Prime Minister to H. H. the Maharaja in April 
1939, a copy of which has been published in the October 
issue of this Bulletin. It is the desire of His Highness that 
valuable manuscripts should be published and the Government 
of His Highness has decided to start a serial publication 
called the Ganga Oriental Series. Steps are being taken to 
2 
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prepare a scientific catalogue and it is to be hoped that a 
reliable list, as a preliminary step, will be prepared and made 
available for scholars at an early date. 

Other States 

The States of Kashmere, Baroda, Mysore and Travancore 
have already done valuable work in the field of Oriental 
scholarship by undertaking serial publications under the 
auspices of the respective governments. There are still 
numerous States where in the Palaces there are many manus- 
cripts which are not properly catalogued. In the few cases 
where a catalogue is available, there is room for preparing 
improved catalogues. Great progress has been made in the 
field of Oriental scholarship during the past many years and 
many new works and authors have been identified. It is 
possible now to correct erroneous entries and to give accurate 
information where there may have been doubts some years 
ago. In private homes in many parts of India there may be 
valuable collections of manuscripts. But these places are not 
so well known and are not so easily accessible for those who are 
in search after manuscripts. Organisation of the manuscripts 
Libraries in the Palaces of the various States is a problem 
which is quite practicable immediately. It is our earnest 
appeal to these States to take some active steps in this 
direction. 

Our New Series 

We had announced in the December issue of this Bulletin 
a scheme for the publication of a series on Ancient Indian 
Civilization. Later on, the announcement was recast into a 
prospectus and this prospectus has been sent to various 
periodicals, institutions and individuals. The response has 
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been very encouraging. A large number of scholars have 
replied approving the general plan and promising co-operation. 
Many journals have promised to co-operate, and some have 
actually co-operated, by giving publicity to the project. A 
few individuals and institutions have already promised # to 
subscribe to the series when it would be published. There 
have been various suggestions also regarding the details 
of the scheme. Many have suggested new subjects for in- 
clusion in the series. Some have suggested re-arrangements 
of the subjects under different headings in a few cases. Some 
have suggested that in the case of a few headings there may 
not be enough material for a whole book uniform with the 
series. It has been suggested in the case of a few headings 
that, as things are, a book that will interest the educated man 
cannot be written on them ; either the book will be too light or 
it will be too abstract. There was not a single suggestion that 
is in the least discouraging. The main idea is well appreciated. 

Nothing definite has been decided for the time being. 
The only definite idea which the Library has is that such a 
series may be published. The prospectus has not been issued 
as the result of any well defined plan. The object of issuing 
the prospectus was only to elicit information, to call for 
suggestions from persons who are competent to express an 
opinion. In this matter, the appeal is not only to the special- 
ists, the scholars. The educated persons for whom the 
series has been specially designed has a right to say what 
their needs are. The response from those who are not 
specialists, who do not claim to be scholars, has also been very 
encouraging. A few suggestions have come that even the 
number of volumes, namely, thirty is too high, considering 
the interests of those who are to buy the books and read 
them. There has also been a suggestion that the si£e of the 
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books, namely, an average of three hundred pages, is also too 
big. Here we are giving an abstract of the various opinions 
that have reached us so that readers can revise their opinion 
in the light of the opinions of others. 

We cannot frighten the ordinary reader with a huge 
scheme and with the size of the books. At the same time we 
shall not ignore any important feature in the Ancient Indian 
Civilization, in the interest of reducing the size of the 
series and of the individual books in the series to suit any 
particular class of readers. It is certain that there will be 
another class of readers, and it is our belief that this will be 
the larger class, who will require something full, something 
substantial. In the very nature of things, it must be that 
everyone cannot like and cannot need everything. Since 
each individual book will be an independent unit, those whose 
requirements and capacities are of a smaller compass can 
easily make a selection, without needless things being inflicted 
on them and without prejudicing the provisions for those 
whose needs are wider. 

In every such undertaking, some kind of arbitrary delimi- 
tation of the scope is inevitable. In the present plan, the 
period is restricted to 1,000 A.D. starting from the earliest 
times. The subjects are not selected on the basis of problems. 
From the general plan it would be noted that the idea is to 
give a comprehensive account of the material available for an 
understanding of the problem as an entirety. Political, social, 
economic, domestic and such problems are not given as sepa- 
rate subjects. Literature, architecture, sculpture and such 
like material from which one can study Ancient Indian Civili- 
zation will be presented in a clear and non-technical way in 
the series. This is the plan. Such a popular presentation is 
possible- only where technical literature is available, so that 
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specialists can present in a popular way reliable facts that 
are available for the specialists in works of a technical nature. 
If specialised information is not available on a perticular sub- 
ject, any attempt to give a popular presentation is sure to le^d 
to presenting things that are anything but reliable. If from 
the plan we have excluded any subjects that may be of parti- 
cular interest to some specialists and that are sure to be of 
interest to the general educated public, it is only the limita- 
tions in the material available for a reliable and useful presen- 
tation of the subjects that has deterred us from including the 
subjects. We have for the time being confined ourself to such 
subjects in which there has been vigorous activity among 
scholars for a long period and where the results of the activ- 
ities of specialists have been satisfactory in volume and 
worth, so that specialists have enough material out of which a 
popular presentation can be made. 

Oriental Library Association 

We wish to take this opportunity, when the next session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held at Tirupati, 
to suggest some new projects that will advance the cause of 
Oriental scholarship in India. In our editorial notes intro- 
ducing the second year of this Bulletin two years ago in 
February 1938, we made a suggestion that some arrangement 
may be made to start an organisation of the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Libraries in India. That was soon after the session of 
the Conference at Trivandrum. Since a session was not 
held during the last Christmas, we thought of postponing the 
mention of the subject until such day when the arrangements 
about the Conference would be satisfactorily fixed. The 
Conference is to meet at Tirupati during Easter with Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavya in the Chair. It is our earnest* desire 
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that those who are interested in the matter and those who 
are sympathetic about the idea my meet informally at Tirupati 
on some convenient day during the Conference and think of 
njeasures to start the organisation. There are many matters 
tTiat can profitably be considered by such an all-India organi- 
sation. We know that the Indian Library Association will be 
meeting at Patna in the middle of April 1940 and we had 
suggested in February 1938 that the organization may be a 
part of the Library Association. But on mature consideration 
we feel that in the term Oriental Manuscripts Library, the 
emphasis is on the first part, namely, Oriental and not on the 
last part, namely Library. 

There is no systematic scheme for the cataloguing of 
manuscripts. Some are mere lists. Some are descriptive. 
The description sometimes becomes extremely mechanical, 
without giving all the information that a scholar may require 
regarding a manuscript. The division of the manuscript under 
various subjects is not also uniform. Even the names of 
works and authors are not always given in the same way. 
When new manuscripts are acquired in a library there is no 
way by which other libraries can be enlightened on the 
matter. Conditions of loan of manuscripts vary in various 
libraries. In many libraries, no loan is permissible. Con- 
venience for reference too is not sometimes adequate. Mutual 
co-operation among the libraries in such a way by which all 
libraries may be provided with copies of rare manuscripts 
for reference by scholars in the neighbourhood, or by which 
even exchange of manuscripts may be possible is also a desir- 
able plan. We simply point out a few matters on which an 
all-India organisation can do much work. We feel that there 
is a case for a preliminary meeting of those who are interested 
in th§ libraries and who are in sympathy with the project. 
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If an organisation is started, others are sure to join. But 
•even at the initial stage the response must be adequate. 

Oriental Journals Association 

Another organisation that will be of immence service in 
the field of Oriental scholarship in India will be of those who 
are connected with Oriental periodicals. There is a good 
number of journals devoted to Oriental studies in India. Even 
here there are immense possibilities of mutual help among those 
who are connected with the movement. No kind of standard- 
isation is possible nor is it desirable. But in the matter of 
the price of the journals, in the matter of mutual exchange, 
in the matter of mutual advertisement, in trying to see if the 
journals can make some particular aspect their special feature, 
in all these matters there is room for concerted action. When 
a large number of journals are in the field and when new 
ones are starting, there is always the danger of the standard 
falling down. It is necessary that there must be some organ- 
isation which will see to the right standard of the leading 
periodicals. If a few leading journals stand together to see 
that a certain high standard is kept up, others may be ignored. 
Membership of the association too can be restricted to such 
periodicals as are able to keep up the required standard. It 
is hoped that persons intimately connected with most of the 
leading Oriental periodicals in India will assemble at the 
Oriental Conference. That will be a good opportunity to 
consider the question of the expediency and feasibility of 
starting such an organisation. 

There are various matters which an organisation of the kind 
proposed can undertake. There are many Oriental journals in 
India, to say nothing of the large number outside India, devoted 
to the manifold aspects of Oriental research. It is difficult for 
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any scholar to be thoroughly acquainted with all the subjects 
that are dealt with in the journals and remember them for use 
in their own studies and researches. It would be a great help 
ipdeed if some kind of annual register of all the contributions 
in these various journals can be undertaken. Perhaps periodi- 
cally, say in every ten years, a consolidated digest could be 
prepared. This cannot be done by any individual journal. 
Each journal can prepare only its register. If these things are 
published separately, then also there would be a large number of 
annual registers and this does not make matters easier for the 
students of the subjects. If it is an organised undertaking of 
all the journals, the practical and economic difficulties will 
not be insurmountable. This can be a separate annual publi- 
cation with a fixed subscription, perhaps with a concession 
rate for those who are subscribers to one or other of the 
journals coming within the organisation. 

Further there are a large number of journals which ask 
for exchange relations. One does not know the quality and 
standing of the journals. Many ask for review copies of fresh 
publications. Here also an organisation can guide publishers 
and editors in selecting the journal with which exchange 
relations may be entered into or for which review copies 
may be sent. The organisation must be such that member- 
ship in the organisation must carry with it some prestige for 
the journal affiliated to the organisation. Yet no one wall say 
that this is an undesirable consequence. Perhaps the scope 
of the Register can be widened by including in it a list of all 
oriental publications in India for the year. This will certainly 
be a valuable service. 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

ADYAR MS. XXIII H. 29 
By Dr, V. Raghavan 

The ticket tied to this manuscript says that it contains the stotra 
Bhallata s'ataka and the Caturdas'alaksani. In connection with 
my work on the century of Anyapades'a by the Kasmirian poet 
Bhallata, known as the Bhallata s'ataka, I examined this manus- 
cript, since this manuscript is entered under that Bhallata s'ataka 
in the Adyar Catalogue, II, p. 8b. The examination showed that 
the Bhallata s'ataka contained in this manuscript and the Bhallata 
s'ataka of catalogue II, p. 8b are two different works. The dif- 
ference is dearly shown by the ticket which qualifies the name 
Bhallata s'ataka by the word ' Stotra \ 

Let me give here an analysis of this manuscript in which a 
rambling scribe has written a number of things in fragments. On 
half of one side of the first leaf there is some Nyaya matter; the 
rest of the leaf is blank. There is another blank leaf. We then 
read a verse on Rama. This is followed by a few Anyapades'as 
and Subhasitas ; one of these is found in one manuscript of poet 
Bhallata’s Anyapades'a s'ataka. The total number of these verses 
is eleven. There are after these, descriptions of Malaya maruta 
and woman. These s'rngara verses number five. 

S'ris'aila Annayarya 

In the next series of verses, four in number, an author praises 
S'ris'aila Annayarya, his guru, who perhaps wrote a Vedanta work 
called Setu. 

The Stotra Bhallata S'ataka 

It is after these that we find 33 verses on Perumdevi, the 
Goddess consort of Varadaraja at Kanci, beginning with 

I This # is identical with the Perumdevi 
3 
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Stotra described under D. Nos. 11424, 11425, 14598 and R. No. 
1031 (c) in the catalogues of the Madras Government Oriental 
Library. From D. No. 11424, we learn that this Perumdevi Stotra 
is also called Bhallata s'ataka. The author of the stotra was per- 
haps known as Bhallata. 

The Beginning of a play 

A blank follows the Bhallata S'ataka Stotra, after which there 
are three Nandi s'lokas, a Malini on Laksmi, a S'ikharini on Rama 
and a Sragdhara on Radha-krsna, after which we find the indications 
of a drama ^R: I |?ct . . . . Blank fol- 

lows this fragment also. 

An Anyapades'a on the ocean and a well known S'rngara s'loka 
then lead to a further blank of full three leaves. 

Kucela Carita Khadga 

There is then the story of Kucela from the Bhagavata nar- 
rated in the khadga metre. This fragment goes only up to one 
and a half leaves. 

Caturdas'a Laksani 

After a blank of two leaves we find the second work mentioned 
in the ticket, the Caturdas'a laksani — kutaghatita laksana. This 
extends to but a leaf and a half. 

The S'rngara S'rngataka or the Pancabana Vijaya 
Bhana of S'rIranga 

The Caturdas'a laksani fragment is followed by fragments from 
the beginning of a Bhana, which on comparison with the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library Catalogues, is found to be 
the S'rngara S'rngataka otherwise called Pancabanavijaya-Bhana. 

The author is one S'ri Rariga. He describes himself as the 
younger brother of the author of the Ramanuja Campu and the 
Ranganayika saundarya stuti and the recipient of honour from one 
Raghavarya the commander of the forces of a Pandya chief. 
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qicrsqpejCTg^ snfcft ?ft ^l^TPlfeoft- 
tfm^Wcircsrcf&T: tefifsram'l: I 

rR=nq ^st: .... 

■ ••••• 

sifafPRifa: 3Rioi 

mi qgqiqlq^qKniftqvnpi^ II 

In the Oppert Index of the Madras Library which Aufrecht 
used, this Bhana is entered as S'rrigara S'rhgataka, and in the 
Descriptive and Triennial Catalogues of the same Library, the 
Bana is called Pancabanavijaya. See R. No. 1466 (d), Madras 
Triennial Catalogues. 

The Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library has a 
copy of the Ramanuja Campu by the author’s brother, described 
under D. No. 12340. From that manuscript we understand that 
this brother was called Ramanuja, that their father was Bhavana* 
carya and that their fifth ancestor, S^ri Ranga Raja, was honoured 
by king Krsnadevaraya of Vijayanagar. Working from the date of 
Krsnadevaraya, we get the middle of the 17th century as the time 
of our author S^rl Ranga and his brother Ramanuja. Sri Kahga 
mentions in his Bha$a that his brother was honoured by Kagha- 
varya, commander under a Pandya king. We are also informed by 
Sri Ranga that he and his brother wrote in S'rirangam. We may 
therefore take the Pandya referred to as either Tirumala nayak of 
Madura or the Naik of Tenkasi. In A. D. 1635, there is an in- 
scription of the latter, describing the chief as a Pandya. 

After two leaves of the above Bhana, there are three verses on 
Rama, an Anustubh and two Sragdharas. Seven blank leaves 
follow. After this, on one side of a l$af and a line on its reverse 
we find scribbled some astrological tabulation. The next, the 
last, leaf is blank. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 
S'RINAMAVILASA OF SAHIRAKAULA 

rr 

* 

The work contained in the Adyar Library MS. bearing the shelf 
number 9.B.47 (Cat. Part 11, Supp., p. 12) is a great Stutikavya 
on S'akti in 16 Bhaktis, by Sahibakaula — a Kas'mirian poet- 
The title “ Sodas'abhaktivilasa ” written by the copyist on the 
recto of the first folio, has been deleted by a modern hand which in 
Roman characters gives it as S'rinamavilasa, the correction being 
supported by the colophons of the Bhaktis. In the concluding 
verses of the last Bhakti the poet gives some information about 
himself- He says he is the son of S'rlkrsnakaula and the disciple 
of S'rijnaninatha. The date of the poet is unknown. The name 
Sahiba, however, suggests that he cannot be very old. From the 
colophons to the Bhaktis it is known that he has written many 
other works also ; but as MSS. of all of his works have become 
very rare, the author has remained hitherto unknown to historians 
of Sanskrit literature. At present it is only the Adyar Library 
that is known to possess a MS. of the work under notice. The poet 
shows great skill in the employment of S'abdalankaras. 

Written on paper in Devanagari, the MS. is old, much worm- 
eaten, injured and, as may be seen from the following extracts, 
very inaccurate and difficult to reconstruct at places. It is bound 
up in book-form with a MS. of Ksemaraja’s S'ivasutravimars'ini. 
The covers are ornamented with floral designs. 

Bhakti I begins : 



ftsfa HTitqg: i 
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wsi fa 5f: sqfaqp-iFqfq 

§?<?qf: wm fsi trffa qisri 30 1 

SlfiNiW fa eiRsq% zfa 

eqTcR%T fq^lcqfw: *$3^ It 

^5!Fqi q;fq>ar: %stb ^ 7H°qqi 

i?qrai 1 

qqi*% PTigfc^i feffl 

fa§:qf$RqT fqqrafaciqi ^qcqFqqi^ m: II 

Ends : 

fa srciqfo fa Ma q: i 

^farcf^RRTfe fafa 3tic9*nqi^T- 

xfcqq^ ufa: qqRFWci 11 ^.o II 

fa ?frRTHl%55T% qqqi *ifa: 1 

Bhakti II begins : 

cte;i ^qoiT qori;ro? 4 ta?;: (t l) a^^irni 1 
fqf 44 fl^sfq ^KRqfcRdft II 


Ends : 

*q*qra~q 0 1 

qiqqtng^sgB-ci^qqRMR 4qFi*R; 

cfjjs^ qR^KHlfa {fact *rftfiWI: ^ II W II 

^fci 5ftarofq3q% ftdtar *#.: 1 

Bhakti III begins : 

fa[ qq^s^3 fa\ wfa >jqtsft ^jqrsfq qqf ^ l 
q $f^T ifarc ^ qi=5qt qi=3qtsfq cfo 11 
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Ends : 

<R£3TrF5q 0 | 

*1^51 li \\% II 

^fri ?frntfeT% fjdtqi qfe: II \ || 


Bhakti IV begins : 

qcmT if 


Ends 


qniffm^Fqqgfi^st fasqfR 1 
H?r 4T ^qi^qWJWW. 

*rarcisqr Bi^tfq qrqqigi m 11 


P^qTcF>q 0 1 

Bf^sqq^q^u^winiq^qi^q^ 

q?q II \\\ 

^ sftqwfq55i% ^3=4! i 

Bhakti V begins : 

acqsisqlwq qwg gigi^q i 

qmfa: f5cw^B*?qqT fdsq^qq^qrfqfafql: || 

Ends : 

?q*qEF5q o | 

F^fa^Fq^raT^cf *r# 
siq^fq fq^raqife nftai vrt%3nciT q^*rt \\^\ \\ 
^ atowf^5i% *rfa: | 

Bhakti VI begins : 

J^jS^qqfaqqqiqT mfoifa: I 
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qWlfq^ qqfo fafqq}q«3^ qfq^ 
qi *gfq;qqfqis^p[qqnt3 || 

Ends : 

?cf^TfT?5q o | 

cirqjj^ f^qqifqq^: sftsufrqnqi: *qq 

qqft THIfinqrT || { o \ || 

tfo qgi qfe i 

Bhakti VII begins : 

fq^HTcfl | 3Tq?q^3l^qi?t8j fqqlfq qi qqq | 
fqwT *mmi m %qfq mqqiq. II 

Ends : 

qqqqra?>q ° i 

clr^ gqfrTpqFciqqut: qTqqqiq faq 

^qTqfqsroqTfg fqtfci qfqriqi m$\ 11 M n 
|fq sfiqmfq^iq qfk i 

Bhakti VIII begins : 

55^1 II q q q qqqft qrat q?Tqiqqgqqqi qq i 
gjisj^qqq: p^q q^n gqft wirgg# qqi q: || 

Ends ; 

qq?qra-?q° i 

q^Ri^ q^tqqifrqqqqi: qfgqqqr ^ 

|q qWfqSRTqiffq g^ql qfqsqqtqisqt II {o$ || 
ifq 5flqTqfq^I%Sgqt qfo’. I 

Bhakti IX begins : 

qiW^qfqqifeqt | Sqqfalffcft §g$nfaqt gfqqilfqq r | | 
l^ifqqt wiqt^g qnqqqfqqifqqi n 
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Ends ; 

tq*4KF5q° I 

2R]5% ^ q^jM^qraar 

q%icr ^frwqifi m\ ll \o\ n 

Htarafq^i% qq*ft jqfrFi: i 
Bhakti X begins : 

H^qqf^Rt | qifo qqif^q =q Hlfa \ 

teq ^1^5 W ^ft S*qqfgift II 

Ends : 

I 

^OTT^I^qq^ 

Hell || ? o \ || 

Bhakti XI begins : 

I §^p§[ Wf$Rl m sqrai f^rt \ 

Ends : 

^qm?5q o i 

^DTi^qiciqn^ ?% gq^RR=ci% 
q^q^gq *?fowqTf ll \°\ n 
sfrnqfq^m qfa: 1 

Bhakti XII begins : 

^tsr^ q|f^3rf4T 8J0j ^qqifqq ^qt gq: I 

#q£crrq\ q* ^qmcgiq 11 



Ends : 

I 
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^ feiMcn«jSK qfo 

. 5153ft II \°\ II* 

^ 5155ft flftr;: l 

Bhakti XIII begins : 

i ift^i sq^ (ftag- 

ft?) qrcqoi. (qr tt^?) I ?rc^ 4 faqftq 

ii 

Ends : 

*q^ncF 59 ° I 

m ssiTciqfcTffa 

fftqi ctf (% l) taFRiftq rfftct flfe^qi^qni^ n 

^fri #ITqfq31% ^l^ft qfa: || \o\ || 

Bhakti XIV begins : 

3I#JT I ^OTcTT qif^I *11% cftorf qfd foftlWI | 
qjqTHT mgftfll qiftqis^i ftfflfaft II 


31 

eft 

err 

3T 

ft 

eft 

m 

ft 

eft 

sqf 


ft 

ft 

ft 

y 

*TT 

ar 


sr 

' sft 

*TT 

3 

ft i 

dt 

. 

3T 

ft 

*i 

5T 

ft 

m 

ft 

ft 
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Ends : 

I 

fal: fP4^ 

rl^q fSRSRRlffcl cN* vrf^gg^qiTEi: II \ 0 \ II 

^ ?famfq3T% vfm: || 

Bhakti XV begins : 

sfam i ciii i 

I sqq^JW. | WWA I 


| stfa 

q 

i 


1 $4 

| 

rfT 


f 

3 

3T 

^fifa 


5lfil 

7 S 

3*5* 

1 

<irr j ^ 

i 

foS 

q r 

a j* fe 


Ends : 

1 

^ qnf^iqrqq^r (%) 

^taiqfq^qTrR fqfqfaHfari^if| at h \°\ n 
sfamfqsil qfo: || 

Bhakti XVI begins : 

^4 gfaq ^qrqi i 

rRTcq^it^^q q qiq qjq qaj#<! ^ II 

Ends: 

gffaffafa: %5q^ qT^lfti: 

• mi S&fi frflqFIcpj qgq | 
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cl hiteit «ifq qif?ci ^51- 

StRTCi er II C\ II 

^^IcHqTT3^tal=5^R^5nc^- 

ctfifNife ferns 

^tostfcTClfelcIW it qfl- 


^ siWf^RRI^ sfenijfilWT teft II 6 \ II 

^^HPfn^SRST^nft: l 

m\ srf™ sifter n|?qr. qfcgpfam il c\ II 

stenfe^ss# qinfesm gpiq)¥5ft qfo;: stotht I 

g*n*3 il 


VlRABHATTlYA OF REVANASIDDHA 

The Rasaratnakara as a work of Revanasiddha is well known. 
Aufrecht mentions it in his Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 534. There 
is another medical work in Adyar (MS. 8. J. 57) also attributed 
to Revanasiddha. This is not mentioned by Aufrecht. The work is 
divided into Adhyayas, each Adhyaya except the 1st, having a 
colophon wherein the work is called Virabhattiyamahas'astra. The 
colophon of I the 1st Adhyaya, wherein only is found the name of 
Revanasiddha, is as follows : 

sqra: i 

Colophon to Adhyaya ii : fecfrftssqra: I 

The MS. which is in Telugu is old and very badly injured. It 
is incomplete, breaking off in the sixth Adhyaya. The text is very 
much corrupt. 

It begins : 
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This is followed by five and a half verses on the qualifications 
o( a Vaidya, etc., after which there is the following : 

toq qifs =q qf^ra =q i 

^ qqqisterat^ira m 11 

=q) =3 SfOH. I 

q^toq^T £R(^q gqpqi) q =q || 

snflt ?)— ^ (!) | 

(m) q?4 q?]311^ II 

anf^qR (rR ’) m\ i 

(^) qifag 5 yraqn II 
(q?R) ^ ^qoR i 

?TRqiTiq || 

Cf. the beginning of the Cikitsasarasangraha, Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, 13145. 


INTRODUCTORY PORTION OF PAPAYALLAYASURPS 
COMMENTARY ON THE KRSNAKARNAMRTA 

That Papayallayasuri’s (or Padapallavasuri, as the colophon 
of Adyar 40. A. 63 calls him) commentary on the Krsnakarnamrta, 
called Suvarnacasaka, has an introduction wherein the commentator 
gives some valuable information about himself is evidenced by 
the Adyar MSS. bearing the shelf numbers 23. O. 2 and 23. A. 17 and 
the transcript bearing the shelf number 8.E.29. As it is not found 
in the Vani Vilas edition of the commentary, 1 extract it below 
from the Adyar MSS. and transcript. 

to to flR'gfR i 

qto tofo q|?i qurmstoi il 
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SR^IT# WIT qift | 

qq^iqqT^^qiqnqlgfq^ ii 
q§ (q^j) w (q^q) qiqqiqq^q^fan i 
zqmri faqct $faqi ^ 11 
q^qiT# q?iqi^ qnft jftqraqt: 351 i 
qfqq?q q^qq q^i ffqfeqft 11 
cpqifq gof #q eqqqra l 

fqitfcT sfasrar 4 q^iq ifa sr^n. ii 

4 f?q?jfafq: qpq(<^)q^fa Stpqsn q $ | 
fo-g ^or^fafqcq qqfafq qfaqq it 
^qfcrcqfe^fciqq e&ifq q^ift i 
quaint m qftgsqfor ct srt: ii 
mwm fiqifq fqqtfqiqqqqqL i 

m qqqsiqq; sqfcq m * q qq qq: ^ ^ 

■qqqqi qj^qqfq arqqi ; qq:*qp4 qfq qa^Rit 
^T^igqriiqiqqi ; qTgqqiyicqift qfq #- 

q»mi qim fq; 1 m w*m\ q?4 g^q^tadfa l 

f^iqforftfq 1 

(Vide Seshagiri Sastri, Report 1893 — 94, p. 58). 

The following additional verse is found at the beginning of 
the 1st MS. 

qq: q^qq^qw qqfrl frqqfS I 
qii^qiq siinnq q^i qqq qq: 11 

In No. 1148 of the Trivandrum Palace Library (Descriptive 
Catalogue, p. 1634) the first two of the above verses begin the text 
of the Krsnakarnamrta with the following additional one at the 
.beginning. 
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foiqftnt f^qq%q PRsaro ii 

In the second of the Adyar MSS. the commentary on the first 
pataka ends : 

$ vn^rr^qonqfq sra: i 

afi/qrcq^T (ctfe'4 ht’kt ?) x%*n ( r 4 ?) f^qi m: || 
q^sreq qm faqq(^) Fq?iq fqq^q?q; i 
fqgq(q)f ciqr?qT rf *1 q: qiqi^qiqq: || 
q^TqqqqioT ° h 

The text of the poem as now available in MSS. and various 
editions (Devanagari — Bombay and Srirangam ; Grantha — Adi- 
sarasvatinilaya Press ; Telugu — Sarasvatinilaya Press) consists of 
verses numbering 318 or thereabouts. Prof. Keith’s statement 
that “ Bilvamarigala produced his Krsnakarnamrta or Krsnalilamrta, 
110 stanzas in honour of Krsna” (A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 218) refers perhaps to the 1st S'ataka. 

In this connection attention deserves to be drawn to the 
considerable disagreement on the number of stanzas which exists not 
only among MSS. and various editions of the poem, but also among 
MSS. of commentaries on it. For instance, the two Adyar MSS. 
under notice have 112 and 111 stanzas, respectively, for the text 
of the 1st S'ataka. According to MSS. R. 1462 and 1039 of the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Brahmabhatta’s text of this 
S'ataka also consists of 112 stanzas. (But cf. the various editions 
of the text). What we have said of the text of the 1st S'ataka 
applies to the texts of the other two also. The three divisions are 
called not only As'vasas but also Satakas or centuries. The text of 
the poem, therefore, deserves a critical examination in the light of 
the manuscript material available both on it and its commentaries. 



REVIEWS 


The New Indian Antiquary , Vol. I. The Indian Antiquary 
started in the year 1872, held the field of Indology for years. All 
the great orientalists had been regular contributors to it. Some 
of the Ibest known Orientalists have been associated with it as 
editors. After 62 years of very useful work, the journal was 
stopped in 1933. The discontinuance of the publication of this 
monthly journal deprived the many orientalists of a channel for 
making the results of their researches known to the world of 
scholars. Indologists all over the world owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the two energetic scholars of Poona, Mr. P. K. Gode 
and S. M. Katre for starting this new journal called the New 
Indian Antiquary. A name is a great thing. The name of Indian 
Antiquary carries with it a certain amount of weight. Although 
the quality of the Papers contributed to and published in a journal 
enhances the reputation of that journal, the fact of a Paper having 
been published in a journal of established reputation gives a certain 
real value to the Paper ; it is a recognition of the quality of the 
Paper. 

The New Indian Antiquary was started in April 1938. It 
had a very successful first year and the second year is nearing 
completion. By adopting the name of the famous Indian Antiquary, 
the promoters of the journal have not at all betrayed a well esta- 
blished name. On the other hand they have kept up the reputation 
of the old name. The contributions cover the entire wide field of 
Indology (in its more extensive sense). The contributors have 
among them well known scholars from the various parts of theVorld. 
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Persons who had been connected with the Indian Antiquary as editors 
have also blessed the new venture with valuable contributions. 

The first volume contains nearly 80 full articles, eighteen 
miscellaneous contributions, reviews of books, editorials, notes and 
also a supplement. It is not possible to offer any remarks on the 
contents of the volume unless I make some random selection or 
unless I show some unwarranted preference. Considering the 
quality of the contributions and size of the journal (about 750 
pages), the annual subscription of Rs. 12 must be admitted to be 
very fair. I am sure that our younger contemporary (our journal 
is starting its fourth year) will keep up and add to the reputation of 
its former namesake. 

Editor 

Bharatiya Vidya. This is a new oriental journal started from 
Bombay. The editor Dr. Mani Lai Patel happens to be one of my 
former students. I had the privilege of initiating him into the method 
of modern critical study of the Vedas during my short stay at Santini- 
ketan from July 1925 to April 1926, when he was a student at the 
Visvabharati University. Later he went to Germany with a scholar- 
ship out of the Alexander von Humbolt Stiftung, for securing which 
I have been of some service to him. After his return to India, he had 
a few unnecessary wanderings and I am happy that this young 
scholar, in shaping whose career I had some hand, has now been 
able to settle down to a very useful form of work. The journal is 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay. This 
Institution was started in Bombay in November 1938, This itself 
is the crystallisation of an Association called the Sahitya Sansad, 
which was started in 1922. There is an Editorial Board contain- 
ing Mr. K. M. Munshi, Dewan Bahadur K.M. Jhaveri, Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala, Prof. B. P. Bhatt and Muni Jinavijayaji, besides 
Dr. Mani Lai Patel. It is a matter of pride to me that a former 
student of mine has now become a colleague of mine in the brother- 
hood of Editors of Oriental Journals in India. 
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After a brief Introductory statement by the Editor outlining 
the aim and scope of the journal, there is a Paper by Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, which is the inauguration Lecture of the Extension Lec- 
tures of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The second Paper is on the 
Interpretation of the Rigveda by Dr. Mani Lai Patel, which is An 
extension lecture of the Bhavan. The third article is another extension 
lecture of the Bhavan. It deals with the every interesting problem 
of costume in India to the first century B.C. When we come to 
problems connected with the life of ancient India, there is much 
work to be done. It is necessary to collect all facts available from 
literature, sculpture, etc., and present them in a scientific way as a 
source book. The article is very interesting ; but considering the 
fact that there is no source book available for it, it has necessarily 
to be of a partial nature. The illustrations accompanying the 
article give an added value to the contribution. A Paper on the 
Achaemenians by the well-known Iranian Scholar and Philologist 
Dr, I. J. S. Taraporewala is another extension lecture of the Bhavan. 
In the next Paper on the Achievements and Failures of the Mara- 
thas by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, which is also an extension 
lecture of the Bhavan, we come to some problems connected with 
more recent times in the history of India. The Early Aryans in 
Gujarata is the next Paper, which is by Mr. K. M. Munshi. This 
is only a summary of five lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Bombay University in January and February 1939, being the 
Thakkar Vassanji Madhavaji Lectures. There is a small Paper on A 
Hari-Hara image from North Gujarat. Reviews of a few books follow. 

It is a matter of gratification for Orientalists in general and 
a matter of jealousy for the few Orientalists outside Bombay that 
persons holding positions of eminence in public life take active 
part in scholarly pursuits. Started under good auspices and with 
the good will of important personages, the journal has a prosperous 
future. The journal is the official organ of a literary institution and 
forms the channel for making the activities of the Institution 

known to the world outside, The journal is to appear twicefa year. 

5 
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The first number appeared in November 1939. The annual sub- 
scription is Rs. 4. 

Editor 


* The Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute . 
The Deccan College, Poona has been intimately associated with 
Sanskritic studies in India for a large number of years and many 
Sanskrit scholars in India, both Indian and European have been 
associated with it. It will not be an exaggeration if I say that the 
college has assumed some kind of sanctity and deserves to be 
regarded as a holy place of pilgrimage for Orientalists all over the 
world. The collections of Manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute in Poona, the Bombay Sanskrit Series, many scholarly 
editions of various Sanskrit texts outside that series, searches for 
manuscripts and various other activities in the field of Sanskritic 
Studies have been for many years associated with that institution. 
After a short period when the institution was closed, it is a matter 
of gratification to all Orientalists that the college has been re- 
opened with a Post-graduate Research Department, in the middle 
of 1939. Within six months after the starting of the Institution, 
the first number of the Bulletin of the Institute has appeared. 
Poona has all the facilities for true research. The place, and the 
Institution in general, has an ancient tradition of learning. In 
modern critical study of Sanskrit, the place has been a leading 
centre for many years. Good collections of manuscripts, arrange- 
ment for publications, the presence of a large number of energetic 
and devoted students of the subject and above all a detachment 
from political and communal clashes make the place an ideal centre 
for Research. 

The first number of the journal (December 1939) contains 
eleven articles. In the first article Dr. V. S. Suktahnkar discusses 
the reading of a passage in the Mahabarata, which refers to Indra, 
and concludes after an exhaustive examination of all relevant 
evidences that the reading is not what leads to the conclusion of 
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Indra having assumed the form of a swan. Mr. S. M. Katre has 
an interesting philological note on the Epic iyat , a point on which 
he has already contributed some information in other journals. 
The next Paper is on the Rigveda Mantras in their Ritual setting 
in the Grhya Sutras by Mr. V. M. Apte. Here the author tries to 
show that the generally accepted thesis in modern times that the 
Rigveda is not a liturgical text and that it was later adopted into 
the more complex ritualism of a latter day, cannot be easily ac- 
cepted. Mr- H. D. Sankalia contributes a Paper on XVII century 
gold-gilt Copper Board inscriptions and Sculptures from Nepal. 
Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan by Mr. S. M. Katre forms the 
preliminary draft of the Introductory Chapter of a monograph 
dealing with the reduplicative element in Indo-Aryan which is 
being prepared by him. There is a short Paper on the Absolutives 
in the Critical Edition of the Virata Parva by Mr. M. A. Mahendale 
and Mr. C. H. Shaikh contributes a Paper on some important 
personalities of Bagdad in the 4th and 5th centuries of Islam. 
Sri Irawati Karve publishes some folk songs of Maharashtra with 
an English version. There is a very interesting Paper on the 
reconstruction of the proto Dravidian pronouns by Mr. C. R. San- 
karan. This young man is a former student of mine in the Madras 
University, an enthusiast in the study of philology, who has 
mastered under my direction and guidance the elements of various 
languages. I am proud and happy to note that he has decided to 
utilise his philological insight for the investigation of a field of 
Linguistics where there is considerable scope for original work of a 
pioneer nature. The history of the Dravidian Languages, their 
relation to an ethnic group of man called the Dravidians, their 
relation to the Aryans and the Aryan Languages, the original 
construction of the Languages and their future developments, the 
causes that led to the changes in the languages, all these points 
deserve careful handling. In South India, the scholarly issues 
have been slightly clouded by political and communal issues and 
probably Poona will be a more congenial place for an academic 
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study of the subject. There is a note on Francois Partian .by 
Mr. R. G. Harshe. The Geographical factors in the history of 
Maharashtra is the last Paper. There is a Review of the 
Bharatiya Vidya. 

« The journal will appear four times in the year. The present 
issue contains 16 Formes. It is well got up and has a simple 
attractive appearance. 

Editor 


The Aryan Path , Vol XI, No. 1. Man’s life is not circum- 
scribed by the short experience of a soul in this world. These 
experiences are only sign-posts for the wanderer to reach a farther 
goal. The Aryan Path had been striving to show this Path for 
humanity that does not know that man in this life is not at rest 
at the destination but only at the starting point in a long journey 
along a Path to a point beyond. 

From the contents of the journal for the past ten years, well 
known to all those who had been following the journal regularly, 
it is to be judged that the journal had been showing the Path. 
I do not know how many have been able to find the Path. With 
the present issue the Editors propose to focus the aim to showing 
the Path to India, which is the Teacher of wisdom to the world at 
large. This is not in any way restricting the scope of the journal, 
as the Editors say. They propose to show the Path to the world at 
large by showing the Path to the country that is to lead the world. 

The Editors regret the prominence which politics receives in 
the life of the Indian nation, a feature of life-philosophy learned 
from the modern West. The aim of the journal is to show India 
the wealth of its spiritual inheritance. 

I take the liberty to suggest that the problem of modern India 
is not so much how to teach the world as how to learn from the world. 
No teacher deserves that title unless he knows how to learn from 
his disciple. Every ordinary teacher, if he is a real teacher, knows 
that ii* teaching, he learns far more than what the disciple learns 
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from the teaching, and far more than what he is teaching. Further, 
complete understanding mutually and complete mutual harmony 
are essential factors in the relation of the teacher and the disciple, 
as is found in the S'anti of the Taittiriya Upanisads : 

saha nav avatu ; saha nau bhunaktu ; saha Ziryam karaviivahai*; 

tejasvi nav adhitam astu : ma vidvisavahai. 

The closing statement : “ let us not detest each other ” is the most 
important one in it. 

The mission of every true friend of India (and this means 
nothing other than saying “ every true friend of humanity ”) should 
be to bring about harmony between ihe East and West if there is 
to be any kind of teaching of one by the other, whichever of the 
two, East or West, is the teacher and whichever is the student. 

Leaders of Indian nation condemn the politics, the industry, 
the commerce and the armaments built up for the defence of these 
and at the same time spend their entire life-energy in fighting to 
win for India the very things which they condemn in the West. 
The Westerners condemn India’s lack of Politics, lack of industrial 
and commercial talent and weakness in armaments and at the same 
time they deny to India the very thing which they consider as their 
precious possession. In this condition of internal and external 
contradiction in the general life of both the East and the West, one 
wonders how any harmony and mutual understanding is possible 
at all. 

It is sad that the Westerners exaggerate the material aspect 
of human civilization. But it is equally sad that the spiritual side 
should be unduly exaggerated and the material aspect unduly 
condemned. What is of greatest importance to humanity in ancient 
Indian Civilization is the balance and harmony between the two 
constituents that make up the unity called man’s life. 

I was led into these musings because of the statement in the 
Editorial. There is little to be said about the rest of the journal. 
I wish the journal a long and useful life. 


Rhitor 
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The Journal of the Music Academy. Madras, Vol. IX. 
Parts I — IV. 1938. This is a combined issue of the Journal for 
the whole year. The issue contains the official report of the Music 
Conference held in Madras at the end of 1937. Ever since the 
Academy was started in 1927, the Academy had been annually 
holding a Conference in Madras during the Christmas season, 
when Music performances by eminent artists are conducted in the 
evenings. The activities of the Conferences are not confined to 
mere music of a particular type, as is the case with the activities 
of many Music Sabhas in Madras, which arrange for a music 
performance usually on Sunday afternoons. There would be 
usually, at these music parties the music performance of a noted 
artist or there would be what is called the Harikatha. But the 
Music Academy has widened the scope of what is termed music, 
and what is recognised as music by the Conference is something 
far wider than what one is accustomed to see at the Music Sabhas. 
Music of the ancient type is made a very important item in the 
activities of the Conference. So is also dance given a very im- 
portant place in its activities. 

The journal was started in 1930. After four years, it was 
temporarily discontinued but recently the journal began to appear 
again. This journal is the only organ devoted to a scientific study 
of the subject of music in the whole of India. One of the main 
activities of the Academy is to hold during the Conferences meet- 
ings of experts in music to discuss various problems connected 
with the science of music. The journals contain official reports of 
these discussions. 

The present issue contains besides the official report of the 
Conference held in 1937, various articles by persons who are 
experts in the subjects. In 1930 the journal began to issue 
an important musical work called Sangitasudha and in this issue 
the last part of the work is published. The Academy has 
already, issued the Caturdafldiprakas'ika of Venktamakhin, another 
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authoritative work on music. It is understood that other important 
works too will be taken up for publication as serials by the Academy. 

It is a matter of regret that in such a laudable undertaking, the 
Academy is handicapped by financial difficulties. We earnestly 
appeal to all those who are interested in the revival of ancient* 
Indian culture to support the Academy in all possible ways, so that 
there would be no occasion for the journal to be discontinued on 
a future occasion for want of support from the public. 

Editor 


Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu by Tridandi Bhikshu B. P. Tirtha. 
Published by Sacinatha Roy Caudhuri, Aloa, Mymensingh, Bengal, 
1939. Price Rs. 4 or 6 Sh. 

This is an account of the life and teachings of Caitanya by one 
who, by his position and also by his personal accomplishments, is 
entitled to speak on the subject with authority. The author has 
been engaged in Mission work in the Gaudiya Mutt for over twenty 
years. He has travelled wide not only in all parts of India but 
also in various Western countries. He knows the needs of the 
people for whom the book is meant. He knows the conditions 
of religious life in the various countries, the religious wants of the 
various peoples and the particular teaching in the religion to which 
he belongs that will be of service to humanity. An author’s busi- 
ness is not merely to present facts, but also to present the facts in 
such a way that it would be understood by the readers and would 
be made use of by the readers. Apart from a command of the facts 
there is this other qualification necessary before a person is entitled 
to speak on such a subject. What is important in the present book 
is the fact that the author possesses both the qualifications. 

The author has given in this book information of a far more 
detailed nature than what is contained in the work of his Guru Sri 
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Thakura Bhakti Vinoda, called “ Life and Precepts of Sri Caitanya 
Mahaprabhu.” The author is the senior Samnyasin of the Mutt 
engaged in the mission work. He has the tradition of the life of 
Caitanya handed down to him authentically and as such this book 
is a reliable representation of the life of the great teacher. 

After a short prefatory section in which an attempt is made 
to explain the attitude of the author towards the presentation 
of the subject and the attitude he expects from the readers for 
a proper understanding of the subject matter, he begins the nar- 
rative of the life of the great teacher. The book is not a mere 
narrative. It explains also the teaching of the Guru and also shows 
how his teaching has served the great purpose which the Lord 
always has in his descent or Avatara. Caitanya is, as the author 
says, not a mere historical person. He is the great Lord himself, 
and is the manifestation of the Lord exactly like his previous mani- 
festation as Krishna. I am sure that the book will be welcomed and 
read with the same devotion and the same profit as the tenth 
Skandha of the Bhagavata Purana. 

The book contains nearly 300 Pages and is divided into 
twenty-seven chapters. There are portraits of the Chief of the 
Gaudiya Mutt, of the Guru of the author and of the author himself. 
The book is well printed and attractively got up. 


Editor 
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THE SOUL OF THINGS 


(From “ The Theosophist ” — Vol. 4, No. 10, July 1883 — 
Edited by H. P. Blavatsky) 

Ten years ago Professor William Denton, an Anglo-American 
Geologist and a man of marked intellectual capacity, issued 
in collaboration with his equally gifted wife, a work in three 
volumes, bearing the title which heads the present article. It 
is a record of extensive researches into the origin of things 
visible, or the world noumenal. No laboratory instruments or 
processes were employed in this research ; there was neither 
furnace, nor crucible, nor flask, nor chemical, nor lens availed 
of, and yet this book contains facts with respect to the hidden 
half of nature which equal, if they do not outvie, in interest 
and suggestive importance any discovery in the science of 
objective phenomena reported to any learned association. The 
researches of the Dentons have done especially much good to 
students of Aryan Science, for they link in with, and give the 
key to, the previously puzzling mysticism of the Atharva 
Veda and subsequent works on occult science. The agency 
employed was Psychometry, and Psychometry (soul-measuring) 
is a Greek word to express the faculty — natural, but ordinarily 
latent in us — by which the inner-self cognizes the things of the 
spiritual (or, if you please, dynamic) world of causes. This 
faculty was strong in Mrs. Denton, lier son, and members of 
Prof. Denton’s own family, aqd the two former especially 
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developed their psychometrical powers to a marvellous degree. 
If any object — a letter, bit of clothing, fragment of stone or 
other material from a building, or of a geological specimen, 
etc., were given them to clasp in their hands or hold against the 
middle of their foreheads — an inch above the line of the eye- 
brows — they would at once come into sympathy with the Akas'a , 
or soul, or the person or thing with whom or which the object 
had been in relations, and describe the same. Step by step, 
these researches proved the truth of the old Aryan dogma that 
the Akas'a (Ether) is the cradle and grave of objective nature ; 
and that it holds imperishably the records of everything that 
ever existed, every phenomenon that ever occurred in the outer 
world. The hypothesis of physical science was thus endorsed 
and enlarged, and a bridge of one span flung across the “ un- 
fathomable chasm ” seen by the great Tyndall to lie between 
the visible and invisible worlds. Prof. Denton was not the 
modern discoverer of Psychometry ; that honour is due to 
Prof. J. R. Buchanan, M. D., an American anthropologist of 
eminence and a fellow of our Society. It is one of the great 
merits of this science that its researches may be carried on 
without risk to the “ patient,” and without throwing him or 
her into the state of Mesmeric unconsciousness, “ At first,” 
says Prof. Denton in his book The Soul of Things : 

The sensitive, or psychometer, is generally a merely passive 
spectator, like one who sits and observes a panorama ; but in time 
he becomes able to influence the visions — to pass them along 
rapidly, or retain them longer for a close examination. Then the 
psychometer, at times, dwells in that past whose history seems to 
be contained in the specimen. ... At least he becomes released 
even from the specimen. At will he leaves the room, passes out 
into the air, looks down upon the city, sees the earth beneath him 
like a map, or, sailing still higher, beholds the round world rolling 
into darkness or sunlight beneath him. He drops upon island or 
continent, watches the wild tribes of Africa, explores the desert 
interior of Australia, or solves t;he problem of the earth’s mysterious 
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potes. He can do more than this ; he becomes master of the ages* 
At his command the past of island and continent come up like 
ghosts from the infinite night, and he sees what they were and how 
they were, what forms tenanted them, and marks their first human 
visitants, seeing the growth of a continent, and its fruitage in 
humanity, within the boundary of a little hour . . . the universe 
scarcely holds a secret that the freed spirit cannot behold with 
open eye. 

Prof. Denton estimates that the psychometric faculty is 
possessed by at least one white female in ten, and one man in 
twenty. Doubtless the percentage would be even greater among 
Asiatics. The Psychometer, as we have remarked, does not have 
to be mesmerized for the exercise of the power. His eyes should 
be closed, the better to help concentration of thought upon 
the psychic observations. “ Otherwise,” says Prof. Denton : 

he appears to be in a perfectly normal condition during 
the time, and can readily notice what takes place in the room ; fre- 
quently laying down the specimen, joining in the conversation, or 
drawing objects seen and then going on with the examination. 
When the specimen is in powder, it is merely necessary to stroke 
the forehead with as much as will cling to a damp finger ; and 
where heavenly bodies are examined the rays are allowed to shine 
upon the forehead. 

Thus it will be seen that with a copy of Prof. Denton’s 
book in hand, a committee of a Branch Society has the means 
of ^easily pursuing research of the most interesting and profit- 
able kind into a domain where not merely the secrets of Aryan 
history but of the history of our planet and all its mutations 
are recorded imperishably. Says Prof. J. W. Draper, one of 
the ablest scientists and most brilliant writers who have 
adorned our present age : 

A shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon a 
permanent trace — a trace which might be made visible by resorting 
to proper processes. . . . Upon • the walls of our most 
private apartments, where we think the eye of intrusion is alto- 
gether shut out and our retirement can never the profanSd, there 
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exist the vestiges of all our acts, silhouettes of whatever we have 
done. 1 

It is a crushing thought to whoever has committed secret 
crime, that the picture of his deed and the very echoes of 
kis words may be seen and heard countless years after 
he has gone the way of all flesh, and left a reputation 
for “ respectability ” to his children. To members of our 
Society the idea should come home with peculiar weight, 
since they live, act, speak and even think under the observa- 
tion of those MASTERS from whom no secrets of nature can 
be hidden if they choose to explore her arcana. There have 
been several cases among us of self-reformation due mainly to 
the conviction of this fact, and if the resources of Psychometry 
were but suspected generally there would be many more. 
For it is proved that not only are the images of the Past in 
“ the fadeless picture-galleries of the Akds'a,” but also the 
sounds of past voices, even the perfumes of archaic flowers, 
withered ages ago, and the aromas of fruits that hung on trees 
when man was but a mumbling savage, and polar ice, a mile 
thick, covered what are now the fairest countries under the 
sun. We have been the means of putting more than seventy 
copies of The Soul of Things into circulation in India and hope 
to put seven hundred more. And we also hope to be soon 
able to introduce to the acquaintance of our Indian friends 
the author himself, who has just completed a highly successful 
lecturing season in Australia and will take India on his way 
home to America. Among his lectures was one on Psycho- 
metry, a condensed report of which we find in the Liberal 
(Sydney) of February 10th, excerpts from which are as follows : 

Profescor Denton said that during the last 300 years the 
universe had been enlarged to our comprehension more than a 

1 History of the Conflict between Religion and Science, page 133. 
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thousand -fold. The heavens had been expanded, and Geology 
took in ages on ages further back, to seek for the beginning of 
our planet, than it did 300 years ago. Just as the exterior 
universe had enlarged, so the interior universe of man had 
enlarged, and become infinitely grander. There were heavenly 
bodies revolving within the mind of man, and this universe 
of ours was to be expanded, as the exterior one had been by 
the exercise of science and intellect. If we examine the eye 
of a man who is looking at a landscape, we can see the picture 
in miniature. Now we have generally supposed that when a 
man turns his face to one side the image is entirely eliminated 
and cannot be renewed. He was satisfied that this was not 
correct. Sir Isaac Newton, who spent a great deal of his time 
examining the sun, declared that he could see it distinctly whenever 
he thought about it, even when he was in bed. . . . 

“ I suspect that there are provinces in the mind that phys- 
icians have not ventured into.” There was not a beggar upon 
the street that does not bear away in his mind more pictures 
than the best galleries that exist in the world. They are as 
indestructible as his soul, and will endure for ever. But this 
was only the first part of his story. Not only did we daguer- 
reotype what we saw, but everything does the same to everything 
that is in its vicinity. You sit down to have your photograph taken 
by the old process. The operator says “ I have got you and you 
can go.” You say, “ Let me have a look at it before I go.” “ No,. 
I can’t ; there is nothing to be seen.” “ But didn’t you say you 
had got me ? ” “Yes, but it has to be developed.” And you learn 
that your portrait may be taken and yet nothing seen of it. What 
man would have believed that a plate of metal could carry your 
photograph without being visible ? Take a penny ; let it lie on a 
plate of polished metal for a little time, and toss it off again. Now 
breathe upon the plate, and an image of the penny will be visible.. 
Put it away for a year and the ghost of the penny will come out 
when breathed upon .... ' 

It was found that when a person wrote a letter, he permeated 
the paper with his influence ; and he knew more than twenty people 
who could take that letter, place it to their forehead, close their 
eyes, and delineate the character of the individual who wrote it. 
When he determined to test these facts he began at home. He 
found that his sister could delineate the character of the writers of 
letters which he gave her, nay, even see their physical surround- 
ings ; and, in the case of a well-known lady, predicted the breaking, 
of an abscess on the lungs, which was borne out exactly. 0 What 
enabled the sensitive to do this ? • While they were writing nature 
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was drawing their image upon the letter, and when the sensitive.got 
it, out came the image that told the story. He was now determined 
to go one step farther. If letters photographed, why not fossils ? 
He was then in the fossil line, so he gave his sister a specimen from 
the carboniferous formation ; closing her eyes, she described those 
ywamps and trees, with their tufted heads and scaly trunks with 
the great frog-like animals that existed in that age. To his inexpres- 
sible delight the key to the ages was in his hands. He concluded 
that nature had been photographing from the very first. The black 
islands that floated upon the fiery sea, the gelatinous-dots, the first 
life on our planet, up through everything that flew or swam, had 
been photographed by nature. Since that time 10,000 experiments 
had confirmed the theory. It was because he had the facts behind 
him that he came to tell them these truths. He got from a mis- 
sionary a specimen of the lava that flowed from Kilava, in Hawaii, 
in 1848. His sister by its means described the boiling ocean, the 
cataract of molten lava, that almost equalled Niagara in size. A 
small fragment of a meteorite that fell in Painesville, Ohio, was 
given to his wife’s mother, a sensitive who did not then believe in 
Psychometry. This is what she said : “ I seem to be travelling 
away, away, through nothing, right forward. I see what looks like 
stars and mist. I seem to be taken right up ; the other specimens 
took me down.” His wife, independently, gave a similar descrip- 
tion, but saw it revolving, and its tail of sparks. He took steps to 
prove that this was not mind-reading, by wrapping the specimens 
in paper, shaking them up in a hat, and allowing the sensitive to 
pick one out and describe it, without anyone knowing which it was. 
Among them were a fragment of brick from ancient Rome, anti- 
mony from Borneo, silver from Mexico, basalt from Fingal’s Cave. 
Each place was described correctly by the sensitive in the most 
minute detail. A fragment from the Mount of Olives brought a 
description of Jerusalem ; and one from the Great Pyramid enabled 
a young man of Melbourne to name and describe it. There was a 
practical side to the question .... The influence of people who had 
lived in a house would remain in it, and could be sensed by women, 
who would declare that they could never be happy in that house. 
These were generally thought to be women’s whims. . . . 

The lecturer concluded by declaring that these were scientific 
facts which could be verified at any time. He knew of their truth 
as well as he knew he lived. These faculties belonged to the spirit. 
We are not to die and be kicked into a hole ; we are men and women 
with immortal spirits that can range the universe when death shall 
take ojir bodies. 



THE ANUP SANSKRIT LIBRARY, FORT, BIKANER 
By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

( Reader in Sanskrit and Editor , New Catalogus 
Catalogornm, University of Madras, Madras) 

The modern State of Jodhpur was founded about the middle 
of the fifteenth century by Jodha, a descendant of the old 
Rasfrakuta kings of Kanouj. One of the sons of Jodha named 
Bikka founded the modern State of Bikaner to the north of 
Jodhpur. They were days of wars in India and these Rajput 
States had their full share of glory during those periods of 
chivalry and heroism. But the Hindu Kings were not mere 
adventurous warriors and unscrupulous conquerors. According 
to their Kula Dharma , they fought, they conquered, they 
extended their territories, protected their kingdoms and 
brought happiness to their subjects. At the same time, they 
were learned and cultured men, encouraging and patronising 
scholarship, learning, art and literature. Scholars, authors,, 
philosophers, musicians and artists were entertained in their 
courts and were duly honoured. 

In the seventeenth century there were two kings in 
Bikaner, Karan Singh and his son Anup Singh, whose names 
stood out foremost among the kings of Bikaner aqd also among 
the Rajput kings of those days. It was at the time of Anup 
Singh that a great library was collected in Bikanef. The 
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Library had seen days of neglect and the Library has suffered 
thereby. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner is taking a 
great interest in the Library and under his orders, steps have 
been taken to preserve whatever has been left to us, in a fitting 
fnanner. The Library is now being taken proper care of and 
arrangements are in progress for the preparation of a reliable 
•catalogue of the Library. The Library has been named after 
King Anup Singh of Bikaner who collected the manuscripts. 

There has been available for over sixty years now, a des- 
criptive catalogue prepared by the late Rajendralal Mitra. 
From the Introduction to the Catalogue, it would be found 
that he had never seen the Library and that he prepared the 
Catalogue from information supplied by another person. The 
Catalogue is incomplete. It records only less than three 
thousand manuscripts. There are actually in the Library 
nearly ten thousand manuscripts in a fairly good state of 
preservation and there must have been more, which are now 
lost to us or which exist only in loose or torn sheets. 

Every Oriental Scholar and every student of ancient 
Indian history and civilization owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner for the great interest 
which he takes in the Library and for the arrangements that 
he is making for preparing a reliable catalogue and for making 
the Library available for scholars in their studies and resear- 
ches. The manuscripts are now being arranged properly and 
a list will soon be available. It is hoped that a more detailed 
catalogue will be prepared and made available at no great 
distance of time. 

The Library is one of the richest collections of oriental 
manuscripts* both in point of number and in point of the 
value of the works preserved in the collection. The collection 
contains manuscripts that were the personal property of King 
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Anup Singh of Bikaner, and there is an entry to that effect in all 
such manuscripts. Then there are manuscripts that belonged 
to or that were purchased by a great Pandit of his time named 
Mani Rama Dlksita. Many of the manuscripts belonged to 
the famous Samnyasin named Kavindracarya. There are 
copies of many rare and valuable manuscripts in the collection 
and a few for which no copy or only fragmentary copies are 
available elsewhere. The collection is especially rich in 
Classical Sanskrit, Music, Dharma S'astra and Mantra S'astra. 

There is a work called Pratinaisadha. In the History 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. Krishnamacharya, there 
is the following entry about the work. “ Pratinaisadha is a 
poem by Vidyadhara and Laksmana, composed in Samvat 
1708, during the reign of The Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan.” 
The information is taken from Bhandarkar’s Report II (1907). 
In the Bikaner collection there is a work called Pratinaisadha 
with a commentary of it by the author himself. The author 
is Nandanandana. The colophon runs as follows: iti s'ri 
nandanandanakavikrtau naisadhakavye prathamah sargah.” 
In the margin is added maha to be inserted before kavye. 
At the end of the sargas, just as in the Naisadha of S'ri Harsa, 
there is a stanza mentioning the name of the author. At 
the end of the first sarga there is the following stanza : 

yam krsna samajljanad budhakavim nandabhidhan 
carjunad 

vidvadvrndvakirltavandyacaranadvandvat sutam bhar- 
trtah 

tenasmin nisadhendrasundarakathakhyalapkrte , y am 
maha- 

kavye ’gat prathamah s'ubharthasubhagas'loko ’tha 
sargo mahan. 


2 
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At the end of the third sarga, the colophon adds the 
information that the Kavya is suddhadharanka. The colophon 
is : “ iti s'ri nandanandanamahakaviviracite pratinaisadhe 

mahakavye sudhadharanke hamsadutanama trtlyah sargah.” 
From the end of the third sarga, the colophons add also the 
name of the sargas. Thus the names of the following sargas, 
namely from sarga 4, are : bhaimivarnana, s'acis'anavyaja, 
bhaimldardhyavarnana, bhaimivarnana (here there is a break 
in the manuscript and the end of the 8th sarga is missing), 
bhlmajanalasamvada, svayamvaradambaravarnana, naisadha- 
varnana, rajavarnana, pancanallnirupana, devavaradana, nala- 
bhimajamandana, rajadharmanirupana, kaliyugapraves'a, bhima- 
jasambhoga, suryodayanirupana, rtuvarnana, vipadagama and 
nisadhapatyullasa. Thus there are twenty-two sargas. Then 
at the end of the work there are the following verses : 

yattato ’rjunasamjnako madhubhido bhakto virakto 
vas'I 

krsna yajjanan! vinltividusa tenaisa sargo mahan 
dvavimas'ah kavipanditena racite nandena yato maha- 
kavye ’smin nanu purnatam nisadhapollasabhidhas 
tanmaye. 

etad vai pratinaisdhabhidhamahakavyam maya balyato 
nandakhyena krtam prapaiicarahitam pas'yantu santo 
budhah 

angikrtya pathantu kincana maya yad dustam atreritam 
tat te ’rhanti gabhiracittacaritah ksantum dayaras'ayah. 

vande ’ham prathamam khalam bhayavas'ad dosarjane 
kovidam 

pas'c^t sajjanam anamami s'irasa pritah pratltarthinam 
dosotsaranatatparam paragunadanodyatam sarvada 
c sadhur bhutalapalanandana iti khyatabhidhano bhuvi. 
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s'rimat sahajahabhidhananrpatau bhumitalam s'asati 

s'rimadvikramabhuparajyasamayad vasvabhrahar- 
yacyutaih (?) 

ganye ’bde makarasthite dinakare s'ukle ca pakse 
tithav 

astamyam ravivasare viracitam nandena kavyam nu 
idam. 

brahmes'aksimitaih s'ataih s'ubhalasannanavidharthair 
idam 

padyanam sahitam manojnavisayaih sargais tatha 
bhusitam 

dvavims'apramitair nallyacaritaih samvestitam man- 
julam 

kavyam s'ri pratinaisadhabhidham alankaram vidhattam 
satam. 

Both on the front and the back of the manuscript there is 
written in very bold and clear hand : “ sarvavidyanidhanaka- 
vlndracaryasarasvatlnam pratinaisadhapustakam This is 
found on all the manuscripts that belonged to the collection of 
Kavlndracarya. The first leaf is broken and so the first few 
verses have been affected. Folios 88, 89 and 90 are missing. 
Folio 189 is again followed by folio 180, there being a mistake 
in numbering. Thus there are ten folios more than what the 
last folio-mark denotes. 

There is a commentary on this work by the author him- 
self. It is called bhavarthavidyotana. This manuscript also 
belonged to Kavlndracarya. The colophon at the end of the 
first sarga is : “ iti nandanandanakaviviracite bhavarthavidyo- 
tane harnsamokso nama prathamah sargah.” The*commentary 
begins : Om svasti s'ri ganes'aya namah. s'ri daksinamurtaye 
namah. 
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giripatitanayanghrau bhaktibhavodbhavaccha 
ditijavaras'iro’vacchedavicchedadaksa 
nijavadupanatallkamanapurtinitir 
ganapanayanayoh sa patu nah kapi rltih 

Then after two more verses, the commentary starts : athat- 
ra prathamato granthakaro mahakavih s'rimannandanan- 
danabhidhanah s'istacaraparamparaprasangasangatam niranta- 
rayagranthasamaptipracarakaranlbhutam s'isyas'iksanimittakam 
mahakavyalaksanlbhutam ca trividham mangalm upadars'ayati 
— athapi ityadibhis tribhih padyaih. 

The commentary is a very elaborate one and the author 
enters into abstruse discussions on very minute details of 
S'astraic intricacies. Both the Kavya and the commentary 
are equally scholarly and the Kavya is in every sense of the 
word a pratinaisadha (a rival to the Naisadha). 

BhrguvamS'A is another mahakavya found in the collec- 
tion. There are nineteen sargas in the Kavya. It deals with the 
story of Paras'urama, tracing the descent from Bhrgu. I give 
below the colophon at the end of the first sarga : “ iti s'rlmad 
akhilamahlmandalamandanayamana-s'rimadavinas'ipar as'ura* 
maprasadaparipraptamahabhagyodaya-dvijadhiraja-sampajlpa - 
nditaprataparajaviracite bhrguvams'e mahakavye tadubhayaka- 
makrldanuvarnanam nama prathamah sargah. As in the prati- 
naisadha, there is a verse at the end of the Sargas written by 
the author himself in which he gives his name. The verse at 
the end of the first sarga is as follows : 

ksonlmandalamandanam bhrgukulalankarapadambhuja- 
dvandvaradhanasambhramaikarasikenaryenasuprematah 
tenacS'rlvarapadmanabhatanayenaivam svayam nirmite 
kavye ’smin bhrguvams'anamani s'ubhe sargas tv abhud 
adimah 
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The work begins as follows: s'ri varadamurtir jayati. Om na- 
mah paras'uramaya. 

bhrgukulajaladher nidhih kalanam 
vibudhajanopakrtau krtavatarah 
sa bhavatu jagadutsavaya ramo 
dvijapatir abhyudito manobhiramah 

yatra ksatrakulena capalakrta sadyah patangayitam 
yat sahyacalamaulimalilalitakaram sphurat sarvatah 
candrarkaprasarapasaraniratam yat kincid ekam param 
jyotih samprati jamadagnyam anis'am tosaya bhuyan 
mama. 

tasya s'ricaranadvayabjaniratam khyataikasarasvatan 
aryan jhanataraiiginijalabharadhvastaikajadyadruman 
sampajlprathitah pratapanrpatih kavyam vyadhatta 
sphutam 

s'rimadbhargavavams'avarnanaparam natva parapre- 
matah 

This is a Kavya more or less on the model of Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvams'a, and perhaps in selecting the title, the author 
has imitated Kalidasa. The style is simple. But the des- 
criptions are rather very elaborate, unlike the works of Kalidasa. 
This is, so far as I know, the only copy of the work known, 
and this is the first time that the work has been noticed. 

AbhinavakarnaMRTA is a short poem in imitation, as 
the name shows, of the Krsnakarnamrta of Lila S'uka. There 
are seventy-two verses in the Kavya. The author is Annayarya. 
The following is the openning verse : 

saubhagyam tridas'avrajasya vibhavasthema ratls'a- 
s'riyam 

ais'varyam s'is'irams'uvams'ajanusam alambanam 
yoginam 
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nandanandanidanam astu puratas tad vastu . . . priyam 
kincid gopakis'ora . . . krldanigudhas'ayam. 

The work ends as follows after 72 such verses : 

iti bukkapattanamahambudhlnduna 
tanayena tataguruvenkatambayoh 
padavakyamanapadavipatlyasah 
sahajena venkataguroh krtakratoh 

krtir annayaryavidusa vinirmita 
stutir Is'ituh s'rutisudhataranginl 
krtinam mude ’stu niravadyamadhurl- 
susamadhurlnapadabandhabandhura. 

There is a small work called the GopalavilaSA by 
Madhusudana ; there is also another small work called 
GovindavilaSA by Bhoja son of S'rlmalla. 

Another small work to which I wish to draw attention is 
one named JAGADVIJAYACCHANDAS. There are two works 
of the same name, one is laghu and the other is brhat. The 
manuscripts belonged to the collection of King Anupa Singh 
of Bikaner as the entry on the cover sheets show. The 
works form a sort of Eulogy of a King. There is a com- 
mentary also for both. The longer works begins : jaya jaya 
candadyuti jaya canda plutaripucanda bhrams'itacanda pra- 
nuditacanda. The smaller work begins : jaya jaya dhlna. 
The commentary on the longer one begins : 

s'riganes'am bhavanls'au natva tlka viracyate 
jagadvijayadandake. 

The commentary on the shorter one begins : jaya jaya 
dhlna. he t£jan jaya sarvotkarsena vartasva. kathambhutah. 
dhlnah dhiyah inah sury’ah prakas'akatvat. The commentaries 
as weh as the texts are by Kavlndracarya. From the name 
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jagadvijaya, it looks as though the poems are addressed to 
the Moghul Emperor Jahan Ghir. The poem is in the form 
of daiidakas, very artificial in the selection of words and unin- 
telligible without the commentary. 

There is a small work ascribed to Vilvamangala. I anf 
not sure of the Title of the work or the identity of the work. 
It begins : s'ri ganes'aya namah 

prarambhe ’ham prathamam athipam’s'riganes'am 
namami 

pujyam devair jagati ca janaih sarvada vandaniyam 
natva devlm abhayavaradam s'aradam atra bhaktya 
bhaktanam ya sakalavarada jadyaha ya kavinam 

s'rivasudevakrtabhaktiratih prasiddho 
yogls'varo viditatatattvamatih pras'antah 
muktim padam bhuvi vihaya param pavitram 
dvaravatlm nanu jagama naman harim sah 

laksmlnivasa madhusudana madhava tvam 
devl (?-) prasida mama buddhibharam pradasva (?) 
yasmad aham kila vibho tava balakelim. 
samvarnayami satatam pranipatapurvam 

The work may be more or less identical with the one 
noticed by Eggeling in the India Office Catalogue under No. 
3907 and by Keith in the recent India Office Catalogue under 
No. 7063. But there are considerable variations. The present 
work will be useful for purposes of collation and comparison. 

AnuPASIMHA GunIvaTaRA is a small poetic work in which 
the great princely qualities of King Anup Singh of Bikaner 
are described. There are ten sections, each of about ten 
verses ; and in each of them, one quality like valour, genero- 
sity and splendour is described. . 
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KarnaVATAMSA or DustADAMANA is a short poem, which, 
as the two alternative names show, was written by a court 
poet of King Karan Singh, father of King Anup Singh of 
Bikaner and is in the form of a satire on all sorts of wicked 
persons hanging about the courts of kings in various capacities 
and professing to follow various avocations of life. 

Karnabhusana is a small work on poetics and is also 
called after King Karan Singh of Bikaner. 

Sahityakalpa Druma is a bigger work on Alankara writ- 
ten by an author who flourished in the court of King Karan 
Singh and who enjoyed the patronage of that King. 

All the above four works show that the tradition of great 
Hindu Kings patronising scholars and authors continued for 
many centuries after the time when Sanskrit Literature is 
supposed to have started on its course of decay. The above 
four works have a special value to Bikaner ; but the interest is 
not confined to Bikaner. They are good poems and authori- 
tative works on Poetics and are very valuable to all students 
of Sanskrit Literature. 

AnupavilaSA or Dharmambhodhi is a work on Dharma 
S'astra written by Mani Rama Diksita, who was a great scho- 
lar in the court of King Anup Singh. Many of the manus- 
cripts in the collection in the Bikaner Palace have been the 
property of this scholar or have been purchased by him. The 
first four sheets in the beginning are now missing. The 
following is found at the end of the section dealing with Acara : 

gangaramatmajo dhlman maniramo vimuktake 
bhupanupamude ratnam acaram samacxkarat. 

iti s'rfmadrathaudakulamangalavasa-sakalavidyavilasa-nijaklr- 
titulitakailasa-s'rlmanmaharajadhiraja-s'rimahara j a s' r I m a d - 
anupdvila.se dharmambhodhau acararatnam samaptam. 
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Evidently there is something wrong in the colophon. I 
have reproduced it as it is found in the manuscript. The 
following, which is correct, is found at the end of S'ala- 
pratistha : 

iti s'rlrathaurakulamukutamani-s'rimaharajadhirajamaharaja- 
anupasimhakarite diksitamaniramakrte s'rimadanupavilase 
dharmambhodhau s'alapratisthaprayogah 

The following is found at the end of the section dealing 
with samaya : 

s'ivapradam s'ris'ivadattas'armanah 
putrasya garigottararamanamnah 
pranamya padam maniramasamjnakas 
tanoti ratnam samayam satam mude 

The following is at the end of vatsarakrtya : 

natva s’riraghunathapadayugalam vighnes'avanyos tatha 
tatan capi mahamunim budhasadahpujyam jagadbo- 
dhakam 

rajnah s'rimadanupasimhakrtinah klrtyai maya tanyate 
ratnam vatsarakrrtyanama ruciram prityai satam sar- 
vatah. 

iti s'rtmadrathauravams'acudamani-s'rimanmaharajadhi r a j a- 
maharaja-s'clmadanupasirphadevakarite mis'ras’ivadatt a t m a - 
jamis'ragahgaramatmaja-dik^itamaniramakrte anupavilase 
dharmambhodhau vatsarakrtyaratnam samaptam. 

Todar Mall, the great Prime Minister of the Moghul Em- 
peror Akbar has written a work on Dharmas'astra called 
TodarXnanda. There is a notice of the work in»the History 
of Dharma S'astra by P. V. Kane. The notice appears in 
section 104 (pp. 421 to 23). -The description is based on 

3 
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manuscripts available in the Deccan College Collection. The 
manuscripts now in the Bikaner Palace collection belonged to 
Kavindracarya, as the notice on the cover sheet shows. I 
give some extensive quotations from the work, in so far as 
there are not many manuscripts of the work available. 

s'ri ganes'aya namah 

ekas tungabhujangarajas'ayane s'Irsopadhanam s'riyas' 
canyat tatparirabhanena rabhasad udbhinnaromankurah 
anyo ratnakiritaslmani paro nlvlm muhuh sevate 
catvaro ’pi s'ubhas' caturbhuja tava s'reyo vitanvantu 
nah 

k a n d a rpandhyamiladdhiranyakas'ipupranes'varlsamla- 
sat- 

totankaprathamayakarsanakalanirmanakarmojjvalah 
prahladodadhikandalinavalavahribhutalaksmlbhrtah 
santu§tyai mama santu s'atravajitas te kaitabharer 
bhujah 

ramapatisahodarlm pranatabhaktasampatkarlm 
sphurattaranijitnurlm jadamaticchidakartarlm 
bhavamitasarittarlm upanisadbhavovaikharim (?) 
namami parames'varim pramathanathas'atodarlm 

k^onlpaksmalalocanakucatatlpatirapaiikacchata- 
vellanmauktikaharamadhyavilasatpratyaggarutyayah (?) 
dordandaprabalapratapamahimapradhmatavis'vodara 
so ’yam mandanamandanam vijayate s'ri todaraksml- 
patih 

yah s'astranam prathamamukuro jfianinam ekaratnam 
dharmadharo dharanivalaye vis'rutas (odarikhyah 
raja so ’yam nrpabhagavatldasavams'avatamso 
‘vidvatkofisphuritamahima danasaukhyam vidhatte. 
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The colophon is as follows : 

iti sTlmatsamastapras'astavirudavallvirajamana-d a y a d a- 
k s i n yadigunagramanidhana-s'rlmadgovindapadaravindanisya- 
ndamanamandamakarandasvadalubdhamadhupayamanamana** 
sa - nirupamasamarasvlkarasahasanirantaranantahayahastihem- 
ahlradidanakrtarthlkrtarthisarthavaconisthakanistlkrtapratha - 
partha-paraslkadhinathas'rimad-jalaludina akbar saha prafha- 
mamatya-maharajadhiraja-s'ritodaramallaviracite todaranande 
danavidhanasaukhye danaharsah samaptah. 

Other volumes contain vyavaharasaukhya, agamasaukhya, 
and samhitasaukhya. I give below the first verses from these 
sections : 

s'rim&n haindavaparaslkadharanls'akrasya rajagranl 
raja todaramallacandakiranas tlvrapratapodayah 
lokanam atigadhadurbhayatamodhvamsaya padmotsavan 
atanvan vyavaharanirnayakaras'renim karoty ujvalam. 

At the end of this manuscript is seen : samva. 1630 
varse phadgunasudi 11 budhe agarai nagare s'ri akbarasShijal§- 
ladlrajye likhitam thaharivamsugopacala. This is what is 
found in the manuscript. I have copied down what was found 
there. The mention of Akbar as the Hindu Persian King is 
worthy of note. 

yo mlecchambudhiviplave nipatitam raja traylm trayate 
yo dharmam kalikalaghorakabalad uddhrtya samraksati 
yah s'antim vidadh&ti bhumivalaye sarvardhisamvardhi- 
nlm 

so ’mum matjdanamandanam vitanute granthgm navam 
tocjlara^ 
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The above is in the beginning of the section called Agama- 
saukhya. The following is from the beginning of the section 
called Samhitasaukhya : 

yatkirtya vijito bhujangamapatih patalam adhyasta yad- 
vaninaipunamadhurisu vijito vacam patih svargagah 
dagdharivrajayatpratapas'ikhino dhumasj'a lekha 
vyadhad 

indau laksma sa todaraksitipatir jiyat samah kotis'ah 

tadajnaya jyautisasaukhyam etad arabhyate pandita- 
saukhyahetoh 

triskandhaparahgamadaivavidbhih samulasiddhantani- 
baddhayukti. 

Evidently this section was written by another under the 
orders of Todar Mall. The section was written by Nilakantha 
Daivajna, as the colophon says. Various other sections are 
found in other Libraries, like the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
and Alwar. 

In the field of music there are many manuscripts. King 
Anup Singh was a great patron of music and many musicians 
and authors of musical works were entertained in his court. 

AnupavilaSA is a work in seven sections dealing with 
svara, raga, prakirnaka, prabandha, vadya, tala and nrtya. 
There is another work called AnuPARATNaKARA. A third work 
is called AnuPankus'a. All the three are by Bhavabhatta. 
In the beginning of Anupankus'a we see the following verses : 

s'ri ganes'aya namah ; 

janardanapadambhojam karnarajapadambujam 
samyagjnanaprabodhartham smrtva natva prapujya ca 

ekam mudram urikrtya sardhaharsatrayatmikam 
' s'rimadanupasimhasyajfiaya granthadvayam krtam 
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eko ’nupavilasakhyo ’nuparatnakarah parah 
anupankus'anamayam grantho nispadyate ’dhuna 

s'rfmatsangltarayena tanayogapravartakah 
asmin vicarakah santu sadasadvyaktihetavah 

The following is in the third section dealing with Prakir- 
naka in the Anupavilasa : 

atha prakirnakam karnarsayanam anakulam 
des'imargas'rayam vakti s'argadevo vidam varah. 

s'ri ganes'aya namah. dvitlye ’bhihitalaksnana, gramaragadlnam 
svarupasaksatkarasya gatrnirmatrparatantratvena tatsvaru- 
pajijnasayam tadadilaksanaparam prakirnakam varnayitum 
pratijanite — atha prakirnakam ityadina. 

The colophon in these works are very long. The final 
verse in the section is : 

pratyaksabharatacaryah kallinatho vidam varah 
viprasanklrnavisayam prakirnakam avarnayat. 

Then follows the colophon : iti s'rimadrathodakuladinakara- 
maharajadhiraja-s'rikarnasimhatmaja-jayas'rivirajamanacatuh - 
samudramudravacchinnamedinlpratipalanacatura-vadanyatis'a - 
yanirjitacintamani - svapratapatapitarivarga-dharmavataras'ri - 
madanupasimhapramodapramodita-mahimehendramaulimuku - 
taratnakirananirajitacaranakamala-s'risahijahansabh amanda- 
nasangitaraja-janardanabhattahgajanustupcakravartisahgltara- 
yabhavabhattaviracite ’nupasaiigitavilase prakirnakadhyayah 
trtiyah samaptah. 

The prabandhadhyaya begins: s'.rlmangalamurtaye namah. 
s'ri sarasvatyai namah. s'rigurudevatabhyo namah. s'rikula- 
devyai namah s'rijaganmatre namah. 
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svararagadikam sarvam gitopakaranam yatah 
nirupitam pradhanatvad atha gltam nirupyate 

ranjakah svarasandarbho gltam ity abhidhlyate 
gandharvam ganam ity asya bhedadvayam udiritam. 

The copy of Anupankus'a is also incomplete. The 
following is the beginning of a section of the work. 

s'r! ganes'aya namah. 

ahrtaya ca danaya vadyabhandatmane namah 
yasmad aksarasambhutir jayate ghatayogatah 

vadyam caturvidham proktam ragavirbhavakatn dvayam 
s'abdavirbhavakam tesu gltidvayavibhedanat 

The following topics are found in the section : iti patah. iti 
samlekhah. iti daksinahastavyaparah. iti vams’ikavrndam. The 
section ends. 

seluka phallarl s'ranas trivall dundubhis tatha 
bherinissanatambakyo bedah syur avanaddhagah 

Another section begins : s'ri ganes'aya namah. 

e oh ai auc tatha am ah i u r 1 tatha 
hrasvadirghas tathaite ka kha ga gha jahau to 

After some time there is the statement : iti saptatyadhi- 
kas'atam aksarapathah. This is all in the Vadyadhyayaya 
of Anupankus'a. 

There is another work on music by Bhava Bhatta called 
BHaVAMaSJARI. It begins : 

janardanapadam natva kriyate bhavamanjarl 
bhavena tattvabodhartham na laghvl nativistara. 

The rhanuscript is incomplete. 
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. There is yet another musical work of Bhava Bhatta ; its 
name seems to be Anupasangitavartamana. The work 
begins : s'rl ganes'aya namah. 

s'rigurum gananatham ca badukam saradambikam 
pitaram mataram natva granthapmuttamam (?) 

kriyate bhavabhat(ena vartamanapravartakam. 

Anupasangitavartamana is the name found on the cover sheet. 
There is no colophon. There are 48 Folios, and about 350 
verses. 

SangiTanuparagasagara is another work of Bhava 
Bhatta. There are two copies of the work. One is in an 
extremely decayed condition and it is impossible even to touch 
it. Another copy is in a better condition. It has 167 Folios. 
The work begins : 

vedadipranavasadys'am akhiladhvanivigraham yatpra- 
s&dat 

s'runvanti suksmamatayas tarn anahatam s'ivam naumi. 

sarvavighnaharam s'antam sarvabharanabhusitam 
sarvasiddhikaram devam natva grantham karomy aham 

vaikuntham pratyaham yanti laksmlnarayanagrhe 
ragah sarve ’ pi gandharvaih saha sarvasukhaptaye 

svasvavelam puraskrtya te raga ranjanatmakah 
ranjayanti svarupena laksmlnarayanam prabhum 

The works ends with the section named s'esaragapraka* 
thana, which is the twelfth section. 

Another musical work is Anupoddes'a. It is by raghu- 
natha son of Bhavabhatta. The work begins : s'rlganadhipa- 
baduka-s'aradabhyo namah. 
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tatra svaragatadhyaye prathame pratipadyate 
s'arlram nadasasmbhaktih sthanani s'rutayas tatha 

On P. 6 there is the statement iti svaradhyayah. The 
second section begins : 

atha ragakramam catra kathayami samasatah 
pancaml gramaragah syuh pancagltisamas'rayat. 

One colophon is : iti s'rirathodakuladinakaramaharajas'ri 
anupasiirihapramoditas'rlbhavabhattatmajaraghunathagosvami - 
krtasangltanupoddes'ah samaptah. This is on p. 45. There 
is another bigger colophon in another copy of the work, where 
all the details about King Anup Singh and Emperor Sha 
Jahan are given. 

There is a big work on Music by one of the kings of 
Mewar, named Maharana Kumbha or Kumbhakarna. He is 
also called Kalasena. The name Kalasena is found only in 
this work. His commentary on Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda has 
been printed and there the name is only Kumbhakarna. There 
is a complete manuscript of the work in Bikaner. At the end 
of each of the main sections there is a very long colophon, 
where the author gives various pieces of information about 
himself. In the introductory portion he traces his geneology. 
It is a very big work in about 16000 verses, and is hence 
called socjas'asahasri. The work is known also as sangltaraja or 
Sangitamlmamsa. 

Anupavilasa, Anuparatnakara and Anupankus'a are already 
available in print for the first two sections in each. The 
manuscript of Anupavilasa does not seem to be different from 
the Safigitaratnakara of S'angadeva with the commentary of 
Kallinatha. Further details with more extensive quotations 
will be given on a subsequent occasion. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ADYAR LIBRARY TO 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE TEXTS AND TEXTUAL 
DIVISIONS OF THE SAMAVEDA BRAHMANAS 

The Tandya 

It is hitherto a belief among some Vedic scholars that in all MSS. 
of the text of the Tandya-mahabrahmana the divisions are called 
Prapathakas and that it is only in MSS. of Sayana’s commentary 
thereon that they are styled Adhyayas [vide Bhagavaddatta, A 
History of Vedic Literature , vol. II, p. 14). There are two MSS. 
of the text in the Adyar Library to disprove this generalization. 
In these two MSS. which are written on palm-leaf in Grantha 
script and bear the shelf-numbers 19. M. 29 and 34. A. 2, the 
divisions are called Adhyayas. The constitution of the Adhyayas 
in the latter is also an unusual one deserving of critical attention. 
The Tandya is usually known to consist of 25 Adhyayas, i.e . 
Pancavims'a. (For the different versions of distribution of the text 
over 25 Adhyayas cf. the Bibliotheca Indica ed. ; Keith, India Office 
Catalogue, vol. II, part I, 4361 ; Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, 
vol. II, 775 et seq .). According to this MS. which divides the 
text into 5 parts consisting of Adhyayas numbered 1-10, 1-10, 
1-4, 1-3 and 1-3, respectively, it is Trims'a. The first ten Adhyayas 
agree with the corresponding ones of Sayaua’s text (Bibliotheca 
Indica ed.). The rest are constituted as follows : 
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Part II. (1) XI.1-5 (B. Led.); (2) XL 6-11; (3) XII.. 1-6; 
(4) XII. 7-13 ; (5) XIII. 1-6 ; (6) XIII. 7-12 ; (7) XIV. 1-6 ; (8) XIV. 
7-12; (9) XV. 1-6; (10) XV. 7-12. 

Part HI. (1) XVI ; (2) XVII ; (3) XVIII ; (4) XIX. 

Part IV. (l) XX (consisting of 19 sections instead of 16); 
(2) XXI; (3) XXII. 

Part V. (1) XXIII ; (2) XXIV ; (3) XXV. 

Sadvims'a 

According to one version which is represented by a large 
number of MSS. of the text, the Sadvims'a is divided into 5 Pra- 
pathakas. (But cf. Mysore Des. Cat., vol. 1, 13 8 et seq.\ Tanjore 
Des. Cat., vol. II, 780-81 : these are MSS. of the text divided into 
6 Prapathakas; differences in the constitution of the texts in 
these deserve notice). 

According to another which Sayaija follows in his com- 
mentary, it is divided into 6 Adhyayas. (See Weber, History 
of Indian Literature , p. 69; Bhagavaddatta, ibid., p. 16; in 
Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edition of Sayana, Calcutta, 1881, 
the divisions are however styled Prapathakas). A third version 
which divides the text into 3 Adhyayas consisting, respectively, 
of 1. 1 -III. 1, III.2-III.12 and IV-V of Jivananda Vidyasagara’s 
edition is represented by the MSS. bearing the shelf numbers 
26. G. 17, 19. M. 29 and 19. E. 68 in the Adyar Library. It is 
worthy of note that in all these three MSS. the divisions are 
called Adhyayas instead of Prapathakas (cf. also Madras Des. 
Cat., vol. I, part II, 58 ; Keith, India Office Cat., vol. II, part I, 
4370). 


The Adbhuta 

The extent of the Adbhuta which has been generally charact- 
erized as an apocrypha, is usually known to be the last Prapafhaka 
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of tfoe Sadvirps'a ; but there are MSS. evidencing the existence of 
ifwo more versions of this. According to one of these versions which 
is represented by the Adyar Library MS. 41. B. 81, only Khapdas 
11 and 12 of the last Adhyaya (section V. 11-12 of the Calcutta 
ed. of the text) form the text of the Adbhuta. In this MS. it is con- 
tained after the colophon 31SOT and has at the 

end the colophon : • (Cf. also Die Handschriften-Ver- 

zeichnisse Der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, Erster Band, 288). 
In Adyar 26. G. 17 the third, the last, Adhyaya ends with section 17 
(V. 10) and does not contain the two Khandas at all. The Adbhuta 
is thus not regarded as part of the Sadvirps'a in both these MSS. 
In the Calcutta edition there is no Sayapa for the last two sections. 
(See Bhagavaddatta, ibid,, p. 16 ; but cf. Keith, India Office Cat., 
vol. II, part 1, 4372). 

According to the other version represented by an Oriya MS. 
of the Adyar Library, bearing the shelf -number 33. C. 7, the 
Adbhuta consists of the last two (4th and 5th) Prapathakas 
except Khapdas V. 11-12 which are not contained herein also. 

The text of the Adbhuta has been published by Weber in 
Zwei Vedische Texte tjber Omina und Portenta (1859). 

The Mantra 

The Mantrabrahmana consisting of two Prapathakas of 8 
Khandas each has been published by Satyavrata Samasrami, 
Calcutta, 1892. In Adyar 19. M. 35 the two Prapathakas are 
divided into 14 Khandas, Khandas 4 and 5 of the first Prapathaka 
and 7 and 8 of the second of Samasrami’s edition being given as 
Khapdas 4 and 7 respectively. In 33. C. 29 also, which is a MS. of 
Sayapa on this, the Prapathakas are divided into 14 Khapdas, 
Kbaptdas one and two of the first and 6 and 7 of the second 
being given as Khapdas 1 and 6 respectively. (See Keith, 
India Office Cat., vol. II, part I, 4348 ; Mysore Des. Cat., vol I, 
127 et $eq) 
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The Devatadhyaya or the Daivata 

The text of this Brahmaija published by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara, Calcutta, 1881, consists of 3 Khandas. The Adyar 
Library MSS. 40. B. 57, 19. N. 38 and 41. B. 63 contain besides 
some additional matter fulfil 9! etc.) 

at the end of the 3rd Khaijda, a 4th Khaijda beginning with 
SI”-! 1 (Cf. also Mysore Descriptive Cat., 

vol. 1, no. 120). 


The Arseya 

Sayana divides the text of the Arseya into 3 Prapathakas 
consisting, respectively, of 28, 25 and 29 sections (82 on the whole ; 
see Samasrami’s ed., Calcutta, 1892). In Adyar 19. N. 38 and 26. 
G. 17 it is divided into 81 sections numbered consecutively. (Cf. 
Madras Descriptive Catalogue, vol. I, part II, 58. For the 
recension of 6 Adhyayas see Keith, India Office Catalogue, vol. II, 
part I, 4345 ; Mysore Des. Catalogue, vol. I, 68 ff.). 

The Vams'a 

In Adyar 19. N. 38 the Devatarpaija rTTf^WI* 

S5I1 BW etc., is contained as the first 

Patala. (Cf. Madras Des. Cat., vol. I, part II, 65 ). 

In the India Office Catalogue, vol. II, part I, p. 53, Prof. 
Keith observes : “ The insertion of this section as a fresh Patala of 
the Brahmaija is found in other MSS. ; cf. Madras Catal., I. 124, 
125; Deccan Coll. Catal., I, 132, where the unsupported claim is 
made that the Tarpaija is an integral part of the Vams'a Brahmaija, 
although not included, as being too easy, in Sayaija’s commentary ”. 
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BHAGAVATA KRSNA RAVI’S S'ARMISTHAYAYATlYA 

On p. 638 of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum there is the 
following entry regarding this work : 

“ SlftsWflfa nataka, by Bhagavata Krishna Ravi. Rice 264.^ 
Mentioned in Sahityadarpana, p. 195.” 

There is a MS. (9. C. 80) of Bhagavata Krsna Ravi’s S'armis- 
thayayatiya in the Adyar Library. From the introductory portion it 
is known that this poet was a contemporary of Maharaja Krsnaraja 
Odayar 111 of Mysore. This contemporaneity is established by 
another of his works also, namely, the Rtsnarajabhyudaya in 
which he depicts the greatness of his royal patron. (See Krishnama- 
chariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , p. 275, note 200; 
but cf. p. 650, footnote 1.). As the Sahityadarpana has to be dated 
in the 14th century, the reference in it to a S'armisthayayati cannot 
be to the play by Bhagavata Krsna Ravi. Further, Vis'vanatha 
refers to an Utsrstikarika and not to a Nataka (see p. 435, Jiva- 
nanda Vidyasagara’s ed., Calcutta, 1884) ; but the work of Bhagavata 
Krsna Ravi is a Nataka in 5 acts. It begins as follows : 

(*rc:) I 3^ *q: II 

(fa) fira 

«wi 39s swqifq fafagfasm 11 \ 11 

qiqiflfctfnfci: S TOiqlfo: m II ^ II 

, 35WR:— wS TORRI I 

(qfa?q) # f&iafoit («rw ^ fafti:) 1 

qSTqfrl9? 

ffa qfagi 1 
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sMfsfliq tetqi: I mnqqq KrcqR^ q 

qifactgfa^ Slffismicfti qiq JU345 n^l^lfqgg^IS^R II 


MURARIPANCIKA AND N ARAYANABHATTA : 
NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF 
ANDAPIUAI AND SUDARS'ANASURl 

The concluding portion of Visnubhatta’s Pancika on the 
Anargharaghava, wanted in the only edition of it by Chakravarti 
Ayyangar and Narasimha Sastri, Telugu script, Mysore, 1905 , is 
extracted below from the Adyar Library MS. bearing the shelf 
number 24 . C. 21 . In the above edition the commentary abruptly 
ends with followed by the 

editorial remark: ^3131^14 From here the Adyar 

MS. continues as follows : 

R qV<R?q?ftq Rqi qqft; I 

%ggq;q: i fqfqq fra i 
3|qq|qft?qiqqra q«: I WKsq qq qgT qqfa | qq 
rqqigifq^^^i#i^^i^q , q^qi'jqi3q%q^i-qrqqi^Rl r<5- 
qqiqqisgif | sq^nt qiq: | q^qi^sfq 

qra: qftfq ffa qi qtaqi I qw gflRclq $qi?q>oncqgcqTi: l 
f* qqRiqR^qq;^qRq?^qfqi|qRfRT qraifni q§q;q— 'fisifH- 
mmK ; sn^ofTOq | qq>^: 51^1^^- 

fq^ ^Rsqtqfq^ Rqqq?g I Rq^l Rlf^qq Riq: | 

qq: m) qftqs | RRfa fqq=qq. 

ajqcqqi^l *fqgqqqqfaTD<^(Ji qqj §:g^qqi goj- 

5KSm: I ^q^lf? I q^q3]RRiqqqqDq^qRqT?q^qq Rfqt 
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i m ft mfisropn qqfa i 
fqfaiiwfafci qr ^s?qqm: 1 3i^ <OTwn?i I *mfli 
ri^Tft ffci m: I rpr: stfrisiw l gor. 515?: 

— 5 RJ 5 qf^ qjofrT | q^qq f| q?I*qq Hqfa I W«IW WTO- > 
rqir^l q^Tjq— 3T1^I3iq^f¥qRIT^ SF? qjfqqqj 
siftsfa q to qqq q^qfcf 11 sfq 1 qiqNsMsqpqiq 
fq^TOiftro: 1 «to «4 ijqj^cqifq^fMqifq 1 qpra— 
q?ifw: fpwflqfafq 1 slgrrRqiq^^^iqTO^iqqsqiioqiqi 
qf^Tjqi mm%: II sftg*% qq: 1 gqq^g I q^gfq qq; || 

The Paficika helps us to fix a lower limit to the date of 
Andapillai — the illustrious commentator on the Apastamba Dharma 
and Grhya Sutras. It quotes him authoritatively (p. 107 of theed.) 
and is in its turn quoted on Panini 4. 4. 102 in the Prakriya- 
sarvasva by Narayanabhatta who flourished in the end of the 16th 
century; Andapillai must therefore be sufficiently earlier than 
Visnu and Narayana. In his Preface to the Apastambagrhyasutra, 
p. 3, Mysore G.O.L, Series No. 1, Mahadeva Sastri places 
Sudars'anasuri in the first half of the 17th century. In the India 
Office Catalogue, vol. II, part 1, pp. 198-99, Prof. Keith has the 
following descriptive note on Andapillai’s Grhyaprayoga. 

“ Talavrintanivasin’s Grhyaprayoga, an exposition of the 
Apastamba-Grhyasutra, based on the commentary, Tatparya* 

dars'ana, of Sudars'anarya The Kapardi-karika 

cited may be taken at second hand from Sudars'anarya.’* 

It has to be observed that if a 17th century date is assignable 
to Sudars'anarya, Talavrntanivasin could not base his work on the 
former’s Tatparyadars'ana, nor could he take the Kapardikarika 
at second hand from the latter. 
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DR. BESANT’S MESSAGE FOR WARTIME 1 
( Written in relation to the last War, but true today ) 

The Dilemma of Thinking People 

* 

Many difficulties have been and are experienced by thoughtful 
and earnest people as to the right inner attitude which should 
be taken as regards the present War. The sincere Christian 
feels puzzled as to how to reconcile his duty to his country, 
recognized as his duty by an instinct more powerful than his 
religious belief with the principle of non-resistance laid down 
by the Founder of his faith. Some, who have philosophically 
accepted this principle, like Tolstoy, boldly apply it nationally 
as well as individually, and dream of a “ martyr Nation ” 
which, unarmed and defenceless, should acquiesce in its own 

1 From The Theosophist, with kind permission of the Editor. 
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subjugation, and unresistingly permit itself to be subdued .and 
enslaved. They would definitely permit murder and theft to 
go unpunished within their borders, as they would allow armed 
force to invade their shores, and would carry out to the 
uttermost the principle laid down by earth’s greatest Teacher : 
“ Hatred ceaseth not by hatred at any time ; hatred ceaseth 
by love.” 

Those who hold this view and are willing to put it into 
practice are obviously mpre rational than those who, rejecting 
the principle of the relativity of ethics in theory, are not the 
less practising it, while maintaining the absolute nature of 
Right and Wrong. The majority of average men and women 
do not trouble themselves about intellectual consistency, and 
are content to “ muddle through ” life, to adopt at any given 
moment the theory which fits their instinctive action, or 
even to act without any theory at all. 

The Relativity of Ethics 

Instructed Theosophists recognize, of course, the relativ- 
ity of ethics, the only theory consistent with evolution, and 
see that “ right ” is that which works with the divine 
Will in evolution, while 11 wrong ” is that which works 
against it. Knowing that, in any human society, there 
will be souls at very different stages of evolution, they 
will realize that the wisest and best should try to embody 
in the criminal laws the highest morality which the lower 
types of average men and women will accept, as conform- 
able with their own practice, and which, for the common 
comfort, they are prepared to enforce. Children will be taught 
this code, *and it win be generally observed without undue 
strain. A criminal code only embodies the morality of the 
less evolved average man, and forbids the things which he is 
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not ‘inclined to do — murder, theft, and the more palpable forms 
of violence and swindling. Types which are still inclined to 
savagery are not allowed to trouble the order of society, but 
are restrained, or punished — generally in unwise and unintelli- 
gent ways, which do not improve them. 

There Are Good Citizens 

Now so far as such offenders go, most people would agree 
that society should not allow itself to be ridden over rough- 
shod by them, and that if one of them is committing a 
crime, it is the duty of the good citizen not to be neutral, 
but to interfere with the criminal and to rescue the victim, if 
some agent of the law is not before him in the task. If a man 
sees a woman or a child being cruelly ill-used, he will interfere, 
and use such force as is necessary to save the helpless from 
violence. To stand aside and allow the ill-usage to go on 
would stamp the passer-by as a bad citizen. 

On the other hand, if he saw two ruffians fighting over the 
possession of some object, he might leave them to settle their 
dispute in their own way, without feeling that he had failed in 
his civic duty. 

Within the small areas of Nations these duties are fairly 
well agreed upon, and the duty of the good citizen to preserve 
the peace, to help in its preservation, and to maintain the 
social order, is recognized. It is seen that to permit violence, 
to permit the brutal use of strengh, to override right, would be 
to allow society to retrograde into barbarism. To be neutral 
in such conditions is a social crime. 

Why Not Good Nations? 

But where international relations are discussed, much 
difference of opinion is found to exist. International morality 
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cannot as yet be said to exist. There is no moral code re- 
cognized by Nations in their relations with each other ; the 
strong bullies the weak, robs, annexes at its will. Nations do 
not interfere with each other when a powerful Nation crushes 
a feeble one and enforces its will upon it for its own gain ; if 
it is one today, it is another tomorrow. “ National security,” 
“ necessity for expansion,” and similar phrases cover unwar- 
rantable aggressions, indefensible injustices. No Nation’s hands 
are clean. When Prussia, the big bully, beat little Denmark 
and stole Schleswig-Holstein, Europe looked on indifferent, 
remained neutral, and felt no shame in remaining so. When 
Belgium allowed the Congo atrocities, and Germany murdered 
the Hereros, Europe remained silent and neutral. When 
Austria stole Bosnia and Herzegovina, Europe remained 
neutral ; and no one interfered with Britain in the Soudan, 
with Italy in Tripoli, with France in Morocco. 

[To bring this up to date, it may be added that no one 
interfered with Germany in the persecution of the Jews, and 
in the violation of Austria and Czechoslovakia ; no one interfer- 
ed with Italy in the rape of Abyssinia and Albania ; no one 
interfered with Japan in her savagery in China. — E d.] 

A Beginning of International Morality 

The first gleam of international morality has appeared in 
relation to Belgium. Here we have a clear case of certain 
Nations guaranteeing the neutrality of a small and weak 
State, which acted conveniently as a buffer ; France had 
respected it in 1870, to her own great disadvantage, and Britain 
had many ties with the little State. Most fortunately, a definite 
step was taken towards the recognition of international morality, 
when Britain drew her sword to defend the treaty which 
guaranteed the safety of Belgium, The act is specially 
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valuable, because at that time it did not seem that Britain was 
in danger if she stood aside ; Germany’s plots and her far-reach- 
ing schemes had not then been unveiled, and Britain did not 
realize that when France was crushed, her turn would follow. 
So that her action was a proclamation that she would stand 
by her signature, and would not remain neutral when a treaty 
which bore it was torn up. [Today this applies to Poland, 
Norway and Holland also.] 

How It Might be Fostered 

Then arose another question ; the Hague Conventions had 
come into existence while Europe was at peace. The sanctity 
of a Nation’s signature was on one side in the balance and 
War on the other. The decision, in this case, was offered to 
America. Would she defend her signature or not ? No, was 
the answer. And international morality received a set-back. 
I do not think America was particularly to blame, for interna- 
tional morality is not yet recognized, and to defend public 
faith with the sword is, we must admit, a new thing. All 
Nations have torn up treaties when they were inconvenient, 
and Britain’s stand was a new departure in internationalism. 

It arouses a hope that, after the War, the more civilized 
Nations determine to establish an international law, which they 
will uphold, as all law at present must be upheld, by force 
against the criminal who disregards, it. An international police, 
at the disposal of an International Court, will mark a distinct 
advance in international morality. We may hope that some 
day the Nations will recognize as regards each other, that which 
society now recognizes within the national pale, that the good 
citizen ought not to remain neutral whep might overrides right. 

But even less than this, the recognition that a treaty at 
least must be observed, will be*a step forward, if the Nations 
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are not yet prepared to protect the weak, where protection 
has not been pledged. Even to be ready to defend the pledged 
word would be an advance from the present unmoral condi- 
tion, a step out of the barbarous state of international ethics 
— or the want of them. 

In a War of Opposing Ideals 

Another question as to neutrality has arisen with regard 
to this particular struggle. In most wars there is not much 
to choose between the combatants ; they are but too often 
like the two ruffians struggling over some object which each 
covets, as to whom the good citizen may remain neutral with- 
out breach of civil duty. They want a market, or a piece of 
someone else’s land, or a sphere of influence, or a mining con- 
cession, or a port, or a stronghold. Whichever wins, human- 
ity will not be much the better, or the worse ; evolution will 
not be quickened or retarded. 

But in this War, it is quite otherwise. In this War, 
great principles are battling for the victory, opposing ideals 
are at stake, evolution either goes forward or receives a dis- 
tinct set-back. If the Allies triumph, liberty, the independence 
of Nationalities, the faith of treaties, justice and the right of 
human beings to live at peace and free, will all triumph 
with them. 

[Dr. Besant expected- among other readjustments, as a 
result of the last war, that India would become a Self-govern- 
ing unit in a great Empire, would escape from autocracy, and 
would enjoy freedom. Then in the world autocracy would 
have been crushed, and liberty secured.] 

But if Germany triumphs — she cannot triumph — then 
autocracy will triumph with her, and she will impose her 
authority on the world, enthroned on the ruins of human 
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liberty. She will have inaugurated savagery in warfare, and 
have vindicated her theory of frightfulness to non-combatants 
on land and of piracy at sea. The evils which the world has 
grown out of will be re-established with her, cruelty and 
brutality will be proved to be the best policy. The mailed 
fist will strike down freedom, and the jack-boot trample down 
all hope of liberty. 

We had in our own Theosophical Society an example of 
the methods of Germany before they were displayed on the 
great stage of the world. The denial of liberty, the unscrupu- 
lous plotting, the resort to the most outrageous lies, the clever 
misrepresentation, the hatred of England, the effort to impose 
German views and authority, the underhand action in many 
countries simultaneously, in America, Italy, England, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Russia. To pull down and destroy 
The Theosophical Society was to destroy one of the great 
forces working for progress in the religious world, and the 
whole work of Germany has been aimed at checking evolution 
and setting back progress. The powers that have obsessed 
the German Nation have worked in every department of 
human thought, degrading science to the demoniacal labour 
of inventing new machines for human torture and for making 
war more cruel than it has ever been. 

No One Should be Neutral 

To be neutral under such conditions is to betray humanity, 
for the fate of the world for generations hangs in the balance, 
and the neutral helps to weigh it down on the wrong side. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE ANCIENT INDIAN CIVILIZATION SERIES 

When the Adyar Library considered the scheme of publish- 
ing the Series, it was not anticipated that the international 
situation would grow so serious as it is at present. Consider- 
ing the present position, it is better that such a big scheme be 
not undertaken at this moment. The scheme has not been 
dropped. Since the scheme is expected to have world-wide 
appeal, it is necessary to enlist the sympathy and co-operation 
of persons in all the countries of the world. Under condi- 
tions now prevailing in the world it is not possible. As soon 
as happier conditions are restored, the scheme will be taken 
up. It is only a general scheme that has been prepared. 
The details have yet to be considered and worked out. It 
may be necessary even to constitute a new Editorial Board. 


For us, who are Theosophists, the War is but the inevitable 
forerunner of a great change in civilization, the dying throes of a 
civilization based on conflict, on competition, of which War is the 
supreme embodiment, the birth-throes of a new civilization, based 
on peace, on co-operation, of which Brotherhood is the informing 
spirit. The old civilization is going down in blood, as is fitting ; 
for has it not been based on the oppression of the weak by the 
strong, the exploitation of the coloured races by the white ? Has it 
not had its base washed by the waves of poverty, of misery, of 
starvation, and has not every civilized country had its submerged 
classes ? Older 'civilizations perished by the practical denial of the 
Law of Brotherhood, and this is going the same way. But we can 
look beyond it to a fairer future ; the western sky is red with the 
setting sun of a dying civilization ; the eastern sky is beginning to 
redden with the dawn of a New Day. 

A3. 



A SANSKRIT LETTER OF MOHAMED 
DARA SHUIvOH 


The following is a letter by Mohamed Dara Shukoh, 
son of Shah Jahan and half-brother of Aurangazeb, written 
to Goswami Nrsimha Saraswati, as noticed in lines eleven to 
thirteen of section (24). This is more an address than a letter. 
The MS. of this letter is deposited in the Adyar Library and 
bears the Shelf number XI. D. 4. It is noticed in the 
Library catalogue Vol. II published by me in 1928 on page 
2 (b) under Padyakavyas. There is a copy of it in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, entered as 
No. 3111 in their recent descriptive catalogue. Vol. IV. 
There is a short note on it in the Preface to the catalogue 
of the Library of Kavindracarya published in the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series as No. XVII. There is also a copy in the 
India Office Library (See Catalogue of Eggeling No. 3947). 
The Manuscript is also described by Rajendralal Mitra in his 
notices of manuscripts under No. 4028. The letter is not 
a part of Kavindrakalpadruma as noticed in these places. 

I am here printing the text exactly as it is found in 
the manuscript. I have been able to compare it with the 
copy in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and I will give the variant readings in foot-notes to be published 
iA the next issue. I am also suggesting certain improvements 
in reading ; the text, as it is, is very corrupt. In the next 
issue I will also give an English rendering. 

The manuscript bears the date 1805 Sarhvat (1*748 A.D.). 
Evidently this cannot be the date of the letter since JDara 
Shukoh died nearly a century prior to that. This must be 
2 
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the date of the transcription or more probably the date 
given should be Sarhvat 1705 (1648 A.D.), if it is Dara 
Shukoh’s date. 

The manuscript in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ends with namaskarah santi at the end 
of section (24) and the manuscript in the India Office 
ends with rucirataravacanaracanasamuccarcnia in Section 2. 
The manuscript in the Adyar Library contains some more 
matter and mentions a letter from Sahajtka also in the 
last Section. 

The letter of Dara Shukoh must have ended with 
Section (24) exactly where the manuscript of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ends. The remainder must be 
another letter by one Ramanuja and mentions a letter from 
Sahajlka, who may be the Raja of Tanjore named Sahaji. 
These names appear in the last section. Sahaji’s date is 
given as 1684 to 1711 A.D. Or it may also be Shah Jahan 
(1628-1658 A.D.) The 1805 Samvat does not fit in here also. 
Since the date appears at the very close and not at the end 
of Dara Shukoh’s letter, it is more reasonable to assume that 
the date, Samvat 1805 is the date of transcription and there 
is no need to alter it to 1705 Sarhvat to fit it into the date of 
Dara Shukoh, unless it is to fit it into the date of Shah Jahan. 
I add this second letter also, since both are found in the same 
manuscript and since the second has some relationship in 
style to the first. 

In printing this letter, I have received assistance from 
Dr. V. Raghavan of the Sanskrit Department of the Madras 
University who has undertaken an edition of Kavindrakalpa- 
druma arfd from Me. H. G. Narahari, M.A., and Mr. K. 
Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. of the Adyar Library. 

C. Kunhan Raja 
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^PRWIs^S II X II 

5«I^T^fq^m^THT3f;f!q^TJIiT^qW^T^^^Tgfif|^TiTf:rTe*T^- 

^fciqTR^^«IIiifaqcI^T^^NTtISI'if^m^Hl4Bf^T*T^fq- 

f^fiqJI^^r^frl^TiTq^TqJIIiISlI^fg^fi^iqS^qf^niil- 

FqfFfl rfN|€I?ITMq?IK3i:qq?l>TI?fmw?I^«TWI?ieTl*iraq- 

qTgqqT^qi^^^R^Tf^qTf^qi?jfq^ufqrapmqT?mft- 

mffoqeraicfo^s n « n 
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II «i || 

n \ n 

^I^T^W*TRW«l^T^3M3 || VS II 

fqm^^jsniurqsq^^i^ri^T^^^i^^T^^T^as^ - 

f^nr^F^T^^ri^q^Ffn^qfqfiT^iTi^qqi^f^qidTiRes* 

t^^Rfq^T^iTw^^f^TRTq^T^^sR5TW|q^T^- 
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^ II * II 

prffti sft*r^:ei^pn>r^^«TW^5f9i^^gf^' 

II o II 

^^^I^TqqqTqqTq'eqTqqgqfg^qtciqTSIfiqTqg^JTq^qqi- 

^5l\fqciR^^g^qHRqiqqT^f?if^filfTqm?iq*ftWT^5noi- 

wrafeift«nft*H nun 

Fifta «ft*TrsriTfi^gfq^qsi?;oiqi3^=|>| I sg^s- 

R$feq>tf3- 

II U II 

n u n 

F^cl sftRf^^TOl^T^5Tq^5 f^T^Rgt^^T 

II U II' 
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Ptfa flg^SRSqi- 

II H II 


e#ci #TR^qf^#ra*ifNq3s II ^ ii 

*facflq*Wjf&]WlftS3 SWWhftaifaft- 

fRWftil II U II 

F*#<1 

I 3lfa5TftaiRfqgTq^f^- 

H flf^R^Rf^T- 

JRTFW*TR^5 H^^Tf^iqf^ || ^ || 

fqfai «ft*Trfn^T^qwftrri, qflcR^^ siwrar- 
sgq^Rf^fq^f^R^ ?w^i^api^4*Ti5^Tn- 

II H® II 

F*ffr ^IRrmqTfq^l rfrflm- 

wrf^fNrcTMs ii h \ n 

aq gfoigqM fq'qR n hh ll 
^*Rf^qf^^fqqifqq?Ms *RqTH$riqTqqif| gsn$ft& 
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q% qqr$if&rafqq!f§5ciqgq% g<u 

II ^Vll 

^^qifqfqqqq^i^^fqcq^s^ - 

^fqqT^iqi^qqf^ 5 q^iqoftq^iq?foiqf^?*f|qqiqqqqi- 

^qiffqr?q^q?i^qT%^^5ftHf^iflrq5iTfnfiq?n^nqfq^- 

q?as!#5 q^i- 

qftq^S q%f^q^f^feqqqifqf^€q^Hqnq^T?q^i sfriiFn- 
ft#?!*!^ q^qWqs^^rlcqpq^friqfTq^qqqqfl^B- 
qfjr^mqT^q^rq^TUf^T^lfrlT 3fo*fawqqT^qSWqq$- 
«i5! qqF$rci: qft ii ou ii) 

**fal *far§ . q^IT^qrlW’sqfiqSiiqtqjqqTqjTflfqfimqm- 
Swqf^fq5it!i^«!T!!Fqi!iqqT^i^iiw?i^trifq?[ifiqK!qT#nq^q- 
q^iftqqiqq^^q^fiiqfi^qTqq^qiq^ ii (\\ n) 

f?qa^!!f^sRqq%f(^fWqqqtqmq^TqqR^^ . 

W II) 
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o (n ^ n) 

0 (II II) 

0 (II ^ II) 

^3 II (\° II) 

sftp^ts 

'tfMfa * »ra?tarf*raT- 
fifflRcR^ wiRffalR =* 

qf^T i sfrrcT i cisr c^wwfiRfcRT 

f^rfSwfo^TS’m^ 2RSR: I f^rW^RT: flRRW: 
STfal^WT RSffifaiKIT »?M?! q^jorji I ?j«nft 3Tfl3H: 
fRlfoSTOfa^ RrRiq«ft <R*ffapffaH. I RfTR^jqm *T*gTft 
Rr#Tffaiifo TlflT ^pIRTR R1R%#J f^SRffiRfal cl^THf- 

Rtilft#* *3?rfo- sformRroSfa m l ftffoifsH- 
p^farof m \<°\ (u \\ id 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O. L. 

THE RAJAMRGANKA OF BHOJA 

The Rajamrganka, a Karafla attributed to Bhoja, is reconstructed 
here from a single Devanagarl MS. deposited with the shelf- 
number 8. D. 42 in the Adyar Library. The MS. consists of 8 
folia, Si" X 4J", 10 lines to a page, is fairly well written in a large 
hand and moderately accurate. At the end the copyist signs 
himself Pitambara. 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 502, mentions this 
treatise as quoted by Mallinatha. In his Bharatlyajyotisas'astra, 
ed. 1931, p. 238, Sankara Balakrishna Dikshit points out not only 
that this has been quoted by the MahadevasaranI (S'aka 1238 = 
A.D. 1316) and the TajakasSra (S'aka 1445 = a.d. 1523), but also 
that the Ksepakas given herein are of the Madhyamasuryodaya 
of Sunday, Krsijatrayodas'i — Caturdas'I, Amanta Phalguna, S'aka 
963 (a.d. 1041-42). No doubt can therefore exist as to the date 
of the work. Though the Ardhas'ardulavikri^ita 

quoted by Dikshit (op. cit., p. 238) from a MS. belonging to the 
Deccan -College Collection is not found in the Adyar Library 
MS., there is in the latter here a colophon at the* end of the 
Madhyamadhikara, which clearly ascribes the Karaija to 
Bboja; but this king’s well known ^ polymathy and wiclth of 
3 
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patronage make it difficult to decide whether he himself or a prot£gfr 
of his was the real author. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that there is a work of the same title on Vaidya, which is 
also attributed to the same royal patron and scholar (See Des. Catal. 
of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, Vol. 16, No. Ill 10). 

What is intended here in the brief space allotted for Manus- 
cripts Notes is only to present to students of Indian astronomy 
the text (as contained in the Adyar Library MS.) of a work which 
having been superseded by many later treatises, is becoming 
increasingly rare, and not also to embark on a history and a 
judgment of comparative accuracy of the Siddhantas, whereon 
may be consulted the works of Warren, Bentley, Brennend,. 
Thibaut, Burgess, Kern, Dvivedi, Dikshit, Sewell, Ketkar and 
others. However, it may be pointed out that the Paitamaha- 
siddhanta condemned by Varahamihira in the Pancasiddhantika as 

ssft apiKRwg trw. stitk: i 

a (i-4) 

is somA ancient Brahmasiddhanta and not the one as corrected’ 
and expounded by the celebrated Brahmagupta, on which latter is 
based the ftajamrganka and which the later astronomers mean 
when they say 2 

awg ifasT: i 

qifas: q’lforarar il 

(Pras'namarga 1-22)' 

On the importance of the present work Sewell and Dikshit 
rightly observe : “ The name Rajamriganka is not notv generally 
known, the work being superseded by others ; but the year adopted 
by the present BrEhma-school is first found, so far as our infor- 
mation goes, in the Rajamriganka, and the three schools [Saurya, 
Arya and Brahmal exist from at least a.d. 1042, the date of the 
work. * (The Indian Calendar, ed. 1896, p. 7). 
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3ft: gj*: 5rfa*<W. I 
%gq|T fraic^t qpg # H \ 11 

w# hr fogq sjsrrr II H H 

ftA 8 ) # tfq (ft) # *T?rara 3 $ l 
^qT ft^) fcq# fg*qf%fo (8^) api#fc:.ll 3 II 
•qq>: ?q%^ (^oo) *fcqr s?# ^TSifarreiNfa: (8^V8) | 
^qqffcmmT: *g*feq*# pi 50 : II 8 II 
Isflfflft ( 5 . 0 ) qfafafag^ gqfaTC ft 8) gq%91 I 
*51# (^8)^5n| (\cooo) #^«:qfkramt:(8 8 ft ft) il 
^qiflTR: q^qqiqu## gqorT flgq; I 
^qqwf^R: s ^if^^iq#^ II 5 II 
'qq^nf^Cissns^Ri# mm feffiT: 1 

fm q«n: *g: saqi m: II « II 
q^qif^P# qsi 1 

q??is6qf5iin8jrT^5ii:ifqfg^mT: ftH o M 

fanfq m3 sqiisqq?* q^w 1 

* so 

^f^gqi^ctl gfafa ft°) flTfacTT II ^ II 

q# .ft m$3 qsq: *ql pqgjsr 3nq% in 0 II 

fcsfr (ft) SS ^Tfar ft<£) 5 iwq: ( 8 <p. *§(<>) fs# 

(ft) qq ft) £) ft) goRnqqiT ftp 3 | 

-trt ft) q# ft) srs# (ft) sfon*rcr (#'»)'ta'ft) 

$qr (ft) *nro: (ft) 51W. (ft) ll*ft ll 
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srir (^) (U) nn^(o)^|qt (\*) rm (K) 

(VO (\s) l 

Wi (^) JR5I 0*°) qiforc: (s) sifrmqT (^) snqT (<\) 
ft*i: (\o) sifqgon: ( \o ) sraa-rc: («<0 II II 
‘SF5T (^) (U) (0 sitoft («i\) f^ra- 

flftgroi: TOft l ! 

a^T ftqteqr. qm^T II 

*ftsa@n (VO qmi (<;) ^?t: (vs$,o) 

sum (^) » 

fo*n: (\\) (^) ^ r# sajfan (w) 

^t: (^) II U II 

q£(<\)^ q^wn (%%) fimi (6) sq 00 I 

m: (*) ffcn (« 0 3i*q gfafois: ft) §iqi( ? ? )3ntr: || \ \\\ 

a JF?T9Tgq^ (M^) (H°»°) I- 

wajraqfrs qsOT^csg?^ || ^ || 

qqtt^q fafefofii: I 

faft: (\) & (\) &n (0 §n& (\\) qi°t (<\) fcrfqfa (\\) 

Wi: (8) II II 


’ The Ksepaka for Candrapata, given by Dikshit, from a MS. 
belonging to the Deccan College Collection, Bharatiyajyotisas'astra,. 
ed. 1931, p. 238, is ^ | I V I \ 


’The readings found in Dikshit, ibid., ed. 1931, p. 238, are :: 



cpfa?-i fjfcRsn <3 tffar foqrfteii g*i^ i 
flH^p ^rr 3q^fN^*rcf®*fa: ii 
f^f qwiRU 
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5fW?T (\) quivqf (\) Jjford I 

& to# qi^t vHm iiu ii 

^ ^3I^K: II 

f^p^wsqil STcSiifg^ffW i 
gw qwHi m fa^cWT n u 11 
gTqmfegffqqfl^isicq^ I 
3 qq ci#fl|q: q^l s^ici^: WW || 

«f i q;isft qcggroinft I 

sMlwril W II 
qte$: qWia: ofcarasfopi: I 
gfe: guq^^IHI finwiftfl* II II 

qT: qm*q: **pi mm \ 

^ fcl 3 fq|q: nsqqt II ^ II 

ffcf ^irk* li 

x wnc®cnfM^ (««8) qicqgqrai «flwrcflii: i 
ct «ifarara% ^ ^qi qict mi ^ li n 
fenfcsFffar wf Kf (8o) 5?iT qrafqqrfeqiT: i 
gfaqfafqqT^M gj«ra|f| (^»») || \\ li 

RfTdft rot ?s\ #^qirn i 
qwof qfaftgflffi mi WWW 
qjsrftworeqm I 

^it(U)sU) ?q*igfqq (VK°) fwra: jstoppr. IR^II 
#fen *qgfcstr i 

wqqi^Tm (\°) zi to#pui \c II 

1 51$: wrfNNft: (*'*'<,) qfs*wt$qqfal$: i 

• Dikshit, ibid., p. 239. 
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ai mm q?f| fco) fcu qi^Wu i 
^df qt^in^ s?q«n II ^ II 
#4 m gro to i 
<*4 # § f%: ?qstaKtf 4 m II V || 
tor ?! ftffa ^fcwsqqt: | 

s^qKarei sro't qqif^ || \\ \\ 

»mqi qsqgw stosht nqfci ^ i 

Iqq qisqifs ^ || ^ II 
lqq^gqRT^f*#Ti: goon w^o) i^t i 
TO q^lf^i ^ ^oj WJceqfqp: II ^ II 
*pfTO =q* sirafafa Ifq clgsq^ I 
^ aqro *feqn> ar. n ^ n 

#1 3 tag*Tl| ^rafsKfacI ^Hlf^R: || 

Si (^) q^qi>q] (*\s>) saj^i: («a) gu (^) g ^st 

(«) nsn (<:) IsssrT ft 8) sfcTOi: (?vs) j 
«raT (vs) q^ST fta) [®m: (<\\) smaji: (<\<\) qsi 
(<\) ft^) qfigoii (\\) (\c) || \ II 

st ft) ft?) fern: (\\) fitsr ft?) 

(vs) ftc) yn: (?*; <a*ft) | 

q^gqu^fqq^cnwi^T^: n ? II 

ftw; q?stf^3n?qsi i 

JTcns?4^TgoT^4 ft ooeo) fq|4 il^il 

^Slft ft 8) WKRft (o) qqqi fttf) *gq§q: (\\) I 
*T 3 fRt ft $) ^mi?a ft$) qi& 3 j: ft^) sito^: ft^) 11811 
qiTCM*(^) qqgoft ft*,) qq$ ft) q^lRT: fttt) I 
«fac*rcigt$qT mm ?g: q^if^i: || ^ || 
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^ (0 sfciqr (c) (\t) $q|q: (^) ^ (°) 

(W) Sfifw (\o) $ (X) fifar: I 
^ (\) r^lfor (\\) (0 JWi*WI (x°) ^(0 

(K) m*w- (8<\) in* (\\) II \ II' 

qq (X) %^t (U) ftftsn (H) nrfe (\K) 

fsnftqrar. *gf$ fq#WT: l 

i??: (H) 5W (*) «qpw i (H^) ptsht (^) ^rqt qqr 

($.) (V8) Sfqfq: (^) II V9 II 

(^) ^gqss ( ? \) M im fqsmr *\<m: qssiqr: [. 
goqi rrai^fliHfeHlPRnsg qrar. ii <£ ll 

qsqt ^M^resrnri sftsfftar. qfaq: s qq i 
faflfiqtqsqtfqqffl?q^ II ^ |l 

$skh m i 

^q*q tfls&F? q^t:^feqiql% in 0 II 
afcRterai msqi qf^fqqn i 

gqi (a) fell qff («) ^ qifenf^; n u a 

sge i 

m qq^Feini | 

f% $eqi clrqifmqqrqqT: II H II 
arvqsqfen fq^qi: sisqra $tgqn: | 

II U II 

^ fq?qm i 

$qt rif^qqi^sq: %q m 8 It 

^ q^ipq =qcqift qq *qriflrii?%ft: i 
q^iif^ei q^iq^ || ^ || 

fsRif^ ??%i; q^q: qfq q^jfrfw i 
qqifq^ 53T Jgfafo || ^ || 
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^ II t® II 

qf% src^ i 
gfrK *^oiPTO3R II \6 II 
wi?c!i q^RIWWWWT ^ I 
JR^Fsftftqf 353x31 || ^ II 

■o 

*F^^ft**ift gft; sj^q^ ir° 11 
^qistai jtfNteg gftfci *$sr I 
^ft^^lftft ?q$ PIT3T 3T?^T W|I II \\ II 
fsiwn: ^q^qTsfq ^S3i: | 
*F?S5atPrat qeq: qsnrft II ^ || 

qfpitefaqi si^iw^qq^qi q&qferateraii: i 
fcq: ^tgi^^qxqT ^qi^i^. \\\\ 11 
qi^ig frowfi tosqr (u°)^q^i 
*ra#gq*5T5^ is # g3ift3* 11 n 
gqcrr cif^ qjiq ^ fogaififc i 
qj^3t rift *33x31 51^^^ $m 11 ^ II 

tesqt m qiqcqqq m. 11 ^ 11 


33: m: I 

^ORoqftcR rft$3IT gfti 33?533|?I II ^V9 II 
sq*3 gqft; sro3^q qftqiro | 
^ft*R0CTBR?R!3 H&fi ?5 II \£ II 
33: ciftq^qraf^: i 

w^pteiwii ?| ii ^ ii 
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^ fwn: q^l: II \o \\ 

srfcreqgi wc^q qqqi i 
sprafa II \\ 11 

3 a?nfqqfti[$ aqqgcRT | 

%^rof anw m\ 11 \\ || 

35 q&Wl*fol qqf%q | 

qsfctft: (\A (\°\) qil (^) *5qg?<rfa 

(UJ) 41 : (*•) II U II 

**n: qgi^qi: *3: f^n#: i 

yssmq ^ h$i aifa ws$: il || 

srs^ g\ qftl^ fli^u: *g: ^eiflq: (\^°) \ 

sqfsft (\M) qWngfa: (UM 510% (n*K) ftfcrai- 

r§r«: (?^) II ^ || 

i\% (\\X) qsR $ 3 ntf 5 irol: | 

ffcs^asRi: Hnl^sfi w\ ?ri II H II 
gq%?sw I 

q^F^'^cwq n v» ii 

am %s$&isqsroiiRi: i 
g^qrfc qqi ^q^ crai q^qjfo qjqq: u \c n 
ftgWft q^igq# i 

f&steql ^qifsqra^qscqfW il II 
^fcqsifaqrai: ^Tsqi^jq&q ^?n: I 
sq?qq?5q^qq qra\ sgwt: ^ n go n 
qiqtqir%sq: ^i^qi mw. ?qs: I 

faatiqteg sftatei &?qf ten m n s t il 
fenis: 3rd fqqicpq^i: f 

fqqiwitef^ li II 
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§§: I 

gqqt s To %\ 11 

UtePT qiiq? eqSfliqq^ra: | 
ffaUlfeRT II 8 8 II 

aPBft^R®pfraafei«nt qgg$: (^o) I 
ncPTf^ 5cT qgqi qi# gsR^Feldfct II %\ || 
grail (d°°) q^fer^T: i 
m: gqgm iwwfenl^n. ii ii 
gft^qtnfoiHT: gram (doc) wfam: | 

let qwt ?n^ q^qwif^ || «vs n 
q*<mfa qqi^ft q^i |cn: i 

sq^qraifRW (^o) :%Fq?qMfof || U || 
qRgTfa i 

fparag^qi: *g; fega qfaqsm ii ^ ii 

ft* (\°) qin (d) flsqsigg: (\ l V) switch qgsw | 
qVm g^sifa g^qift qqfo ft \\ \° if 
=q?ra=qgqaf : ?qgsmg*ta: | 

^ *Kfeqra^^Tigqrag* ii \\ il 

fafq?rt qrofo ggri^pta i 
sVt starfcqcn fen: grrai gfqftqstf || <\H ii 

^ gWT% wsrftfliK: i 

migwfera^ ga: qflaHf^ifofa: (U^W) \ 
l gu3giqftqg : qqt q^wnfoafa? qg: n \ \\ 
ss^qifeRf^ get gqgg^g^q^: (Mv^) i 

gn^gqifftwqq: m gwTfqqfiiq qg: sqi ii \ ii 

* < „ 

1 For Khap^akbadya, a Karaija by Brahmagupta, see Sudha- 
kara Bvivedi, Gaijakatarangiiji, p. 19 ; Dikshit, op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 
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VITASTAPURI IN AUFRECHT’S CATALOGUS 
CATALOGORUM 

Aufrecht gives the name of the commentator on Abhinava’s 
Paramarthasara as Vitastapuri (C. C., p. 572). The commentary 
is published as Vol. VII in the Kashmir Series. The commentator 
is none else than Yogaraja, the disciple of Ksemaraja. From the 
colophpn extracted below, it is clear that Vitastapuri is not his 
name but that of the place where he flourished. 

ciFn^^rf^TT m \\ 
cFTfeWI I 
ipifeqqqt $31 || 

Aufrecht mentions Yogaraja (p. 478), but not as a commentator 
on the Paramarthasara. 


THE DATES OF THE JYOTISPRAKAS'A AND THE 
JYOTIRNIBANDHA 

Jyotimibandha is a well known compilation on the Muhurta 
branch of Jyotisa, by S'ivaraja (also called S'ivadasa). It is 
published in the Anandas 7 ramasamskrtagranthavali . It is quoted 
as an authority in the V i vahapatalatika and S. B. Dikshit has 
rightly pointed out that it. must be earlier than'S'aka 1446, i.e., A. D. 
1524 (Bharatiyajyoti^as'astra, 2nd ed., p. 476). As for the other 
limit of the date, there is a clue in the work itself. On p. 25. of 
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the .Anand&s'rama edition there is quoted from the Jyotisprakasa 
the following •. 

Here the Jyotisprakas'a refers to S'aka 1361, i.e. f A. D. 1439 
which is probably the date of its composition. The Jyotirnibandha 
must be later than this. Allowing a reasonable interval on each 
side to account for the respective quotations, the compilation may 
be dated in the end of the 15th century. 


THE SADDARS'ANA-SAMUCCAYA OF HARIBHADRA 
WITH A COMMENTARY BY HIS PUPIL , 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

No introduction is needed to the Saddars'ana-samuccaya 
which both on account of its age and authorship, occupies no 
mean place among the works belonging to its class. Whether 
it belongs to the 5th cent. A.D. or the 9th cent. A.D., there need 
be little hesitation in calling it the earliest attempt known so far in 
.giving a compendious account of the different systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Its author Haribhadra is a prolific writer whose 
contribution to Jaina Philosophy has been considerable. While 
according to the Kathakos’a , Haribhadra is the reputed author 
of^ 1400 compositions, the Kalpadruma-kalikd of Laksmivallabha 
contains a story which says that though originally Haribhadra Suri 
composed 1444 volumes, subsequently he composed 50.more, besides 
numerous commentafies (See Contribution to an Index to the 
Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems — F. Hall — 
pp. 165 ff). 
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The numerical strength of the commentaries on a work has 
been considered in India as one of the chief indications of its impor- 
tance. The Qaddars'ana-samuccaya has not failed to pass this 
test. A good number of commentaries on it have already been 
known. The text has been edited with Gunakara's tika by F. L. 
Pulle in the Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana (1895-1903). 
The text with the Laghuvrtti of Manibhadra has been published 
in the Chowkamba Sanskrit Series — No. 27, Benares, 1905, and 
in the Bibliotheca Indica with Gunaratna's commentary, called the 
Tarkarahasya-dipika . On p. 166 of his “ Contribution towards 
an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems ”, Hall notices another commentary by Cdritra Simha 
Gani , disciple of Matibhadra Gani, disciple of Bhavadharma Gani, 
a scholastic successor of Jinabhadra Suri, disciple of Jinaraja Suri. 

The Adyar Library contains a fifth commentary whose author 
is not known by name and which does not seem to have attracted 
notice till now. The MS. which contains this commentary bears 
the Shelf No. IX. B. 44. It is a faithful copy of the original MS. 
deposited at the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and is the same as No. 180 in Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s collection which is erroneously called Bauddha-dars f anam 
(J. B. B. R. A. S.— Vol. XXI — Appendix). In the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. of the same Library (Vol. 
III-IV — p. 427a) it is noticed under the number 1668. It is there 
described as / incomplete ’ and as ‘ a brief Sanskrit commentary.’ 
This seems to be the only manuscript of this commentary known 
so far, Aufrecht refers only to this MS. in his Catalogus Catalo- 
gorum (II. 2316). 

The transcript of it in the Adyar Library, which seems to 
have been prepared by Otto Schrader, contains the following 
information about the original MS. — '* The Complete copy 
mentioned Jby Aufrecht, (Dr. Peterson) is now no longer available 
in Alwar ; of the 20 Jaina MSS. enumerated in the printed cata- 
loguef there are but three left at present .... 6 pages. , On 
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page, 1, title only (seemingly by same hand, but apparently added 
later on by owner of incomplete MS.) : S addars'ana-samuccayat 
Bauddha-dars'anam. Lines, 9 on a page ; substance, country- 
made paper; appearance, old; condition, injured (several holes) 

As the transcript shows, the MS. contains, besides a complete 
commentary on Bauddha-dars'anam (except the last word) the 
first half-verse on Nyaya-dars'ana . 

As the author styles Haribhadra as his teacher (Guru), it 
looks as though this is the earliest commentary on the work. The 
commentary, however, often resembles the Tika of Manibhadra , 
but the two are not identical ; while the Tika is extensive and 
•elaborate, this is very brief and precise ; while the introductory 
verses in the former commentary give one the impression that the 
commentator is far removed in age from the author of the text, 
the latter contains a single Anustup verse in its introduction where 
the commentator calls the author of the text his Guru. 

In the following pages the entire commentary is reproduced 
as far as it is available in the manuscript. The manuscript is very 
faulty, and tfie foot-notes give an accurate idea of the state of the 
original MS., in the reconstruction of which the Tika of Manibhadra 
has been of considerable help. 

- (N ^ fs 

aft fcrarc i 

;rxi I 33 m i * 
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sfow spfa (qt) l * * * 5 * wjj hr esn 

3m of? qpi i £r onit^cjf^Tcn sfafafa srftqiq hhm- 

WFI p3?rfI^R 8 9 10 | IJ^qifelPFT- 

gmaro i %3— 

11 teifeq?i^rn3Ri- 

riq: fiw? ^jR^qT(|) 8 m?r i 
qq?qqt?:‘ fos inform; 7 - 

ct 3\l *$JTf*RH || 

f*R HcST 33 I 

q3 #rar sft s$: e%fa ll * n 

wiftaft# m : mw ^. ; (^)®^«rcr \ 
Hqlfai =q tnfa teftfa 10 rts qi^q; l ^sfa&R 1 1 1 

^ || \ \\ 

^Rlfa q%qra ^t^T^jqr I 
frw w ra ifct IfTrrsqTfJT Jpftftft: II ^ ll 

1 Portion worm-eaten. 

* MS. wrongly reads 

s This portion is yellowed in the original MS. 

* MS. wrongly reads faqToffq , 

5 Portion worm-eaten. 

8 Later hand tries to remove the visarga here. 

7 MS. wrongly reads oJJT93>: 

8 MS. wrongly reads Pbilfaqi. 

9 The letter here is doubtful. 

10 MS. wrongly reads sfojTJftfq cett. 
n MS. reads '3?f^T. 

19 MS. reads cett. 

18 !MS. reads cett. 
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SJ&T | ^ SqfUqt | q$35R||ta twf^- 

qq i ^if^srf^i 8 1 m\fa imft 4, il ^ 11 

^ shilH s*n | 

q a^forowjwr^ ii ^ ii - 

pt %m ^5^ \ i siraR-ntt ^nfMi R i *w?q 5 
#E 5 #r, \ i Hrii I** « i qjMi^&R 

<\ i ^fofaqtfafra IrMq vzzmH. % i q sg^ - 11 ^ n 

3W ST^lrlT §!T5r: f%3 I 

qgqfaTfovqffl §:^t#tt sr^q^p: II tf II 

i*.sspra R m \ f^dwoiRim^iqi awii 
qsw. ^qfqcii g*rat qm i snf^sd sqiqqqm: i q^— 

“[gi] 6 ^sfq [5q]’^qiqt Wftt S tP4T I 

qg^S (fl) 8 9 Uir^s? a II ” 

<|:# wnfar: ffw*# q sraftf&n: | 

%r q II ^ n 

1 MS. reads QSflfoffi. 

8 The letter here is not clear. 

1 MS. reads °3f$: 

4 MS. contains the wrong number 1. 

5 MS. reads fom. 

6 The letter here is doubtful. The 5S§?fa: of Manibhadra which 
also cites this verse reads ^TqwfSsj cett. 

1 The letter here is doubtful. 

8 MS. has the letter if here which .makes no sense. 

• 9 MS. reads atffq cett. 

5 
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WFFSftftr foRKPRtei: 1 «FST: JRqfq^qi^g 

rt * q* I mi ?H [fq§R] 1 | qgrTi 2 — 

“q IX^RRiJ^f&w m 3R^: 4 *rw wn 27 1 

^ ^n: ^wrgqqqiqqfamw: pi§:4sqr. I trilfc— 

“ & q^ 6 5iwi % pqt fq: i 
fa qwfaqi^q 5 qi^ fq# sftq [f^i*] f^q:* || ,? 

#fq— l0 *rq tftrara arrow. I m gqqwRifMisqsiM 
ymfm: \ faw tfz— "sjrtg^jjwr: *&rk: 1 * i s qqrc #fa: 
[S?nfq] 14 fRteqfa: w«m: i fai [qi] 15 1 

sq ^fri — 1 ‘^Twroirowispi^q: i **j3$q ( 5) 11 sjm 
foifoqqi&i^q 18 q^mq 19 qq qiftqq;u 11 q 11 

1 MS. omits this word. 

9 MS. wrongly reads q§ri. 

I MS. reads qc(mjf&P$. 

4 1 has no visarga in the MS. 
s MS. reads %. 

6 This form is grammatically wrong, but any attempt to correct 
it entails disturbance of the metre of the verse. 

7 MS. reads cett. 

8 The letter in the MS. is not clear. 

9 f| has no visarga in the MS. 

19 The hyphen is not in the original. 

II This hyphen is not found in the MS. 

19 The line ends here. 

“MS. reads VnW: 

14 This word is absent in the MS. 

“ This is not found in the MS. 

“ Hyphen absent in MS. 

17 Letter, absent in M.S. 

18 MS. wrongly stops the sentence at 5%, and makes the remain- 
ing a separate sentence. 

19 This portion is worm-beaten. 
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Wq?TCftlTfa aRRIPTCRlft V || % \\ 

qir^qifai qfasifa I ^q^q^qj^q^qj faqqn | 
qurci i qqqqjqqiq^ %q%nfq ^iqqqifq i 

II % II 

qq> TFTf^qi qaftsfe i 

3Ticmriftq^TqN?q: s ^q: a ^q: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 || \® || 

oqsqq^wi *ra?& noil q^gsqfo, aron?*n, qqqmciftq: 
[^] q^qf^g^iqtqqru^q m: qiqfafafa hr* unlqfqq^q: 
W& II 's H 

8?foiTOlTO^RI ^q qTCHT 3 qT | 

a mu # fq|q> ^ II <j n 

*ftqi qsqsi^qt a qqra a qqrafafci ^ *KTO* ftRflJRT- 
q^t eaftan: I s# qq: ajfafasif&fo q(^] T nq?n*qw^ft?n- 
frfaiq I qq qi srarcr b wi: i gsis?: qrarawfqt: sgg- 
[q$] # 1 fqdst $i$j: i e s%f^q^ciwfqi$q: h <r h 

1 This verse occurs as verse 8 in the printed editions. 

2 MS. reads 

3 Benares Edn. reads opwqRT’FT: I 

* Benares Edn. reads «q q’tfci: | 

5 MS. reads qjqqq cett. 

6 MS. has no visarga after U. 

7 This portion is worm-eaten. 

“ MS. has the letter q in this place. 

3 Portion worm-eaten. 
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sic«rajirgnR * swrorc 1 * 3 * 5 f&n m: n s II 

\ swi^t I ^ gspft i mm qfa a?i$i 
q^qqrc, I angjftq^ ^gqiq §%q« i flFqjfirc ftpsimqqtqt f^i 
*ra: II ^ II 

q?q8| qwqqTqfffl^ii^ ?ra fsqqiq; i 

ft^qrfifift 1 fo%%H cq^qT^ftoq; |Mo || 

a[cft] 6 7 8 * fri: qisqqi I m srqte *f|d fafeq- 
wii {VpSFa wnronoiqsng^ ®w$v\ P$ 

vm fafeqqrci qM^raqsma m sf^fisqqi *T?cmi 

3 3*: I ^[^‘qirqatf^qeqy^TqPfqysquPri^qTfl^ 10 ^ T - 

^: 11 qfesff^ 12 * 14 cl^gRRq. | ^t vm ^uftqqj 

cRiq qqi^[^sfq q i\m || \ o || 

1 MS. reads 8«T?IW cett. 

* Hyphen not found in MS. 

3 MS. wrongly reads BSlPd 

* MS. reads fW?feifdP 

5 MS. reads fejft cett. 

6 Letter not clear. 

7 Letter not clear. 

8 MS. reads ftnnt cett. 

8 MS. reads cett. 

* MS. reads °^ITfo?fdt cett. 

u MS. has no ^visarga after \ but the adjacent q is tagged on 
to it to make it rekd qgi^q which is meaningless. 

“MS. r6ads «fefiN*cett. 

“ MS. reads ^iPR cett. 

14 MS. reads offfW. 
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^qifor f^I*TFRfT [ 

fqq% qr%5rr t^ircj ^foy f^nsqqTq n \% \\ 

gi^jtfoqfqfast 3$ m:, m s^q qftqisi [f] 1 qq?qfil I 
m q[8j«qyqt:] 2 wq qffqxq fqq^ sqie: | ?iq§ fltqfqfci— qt 
qi $qqi?e 3 *T Slfaqi^ 4 qqi 5 q^fl 6 I ^qq^q 7 8 9 10 11 fcgsiT m§ 
q^ *R*i qflq^l fqq$ ?n^cf( 8 [fc!] 9 — 10 qqq^q^q 11 ] 
qq fqt sfq 12 * qiftq, qqi 3To5[51^ q%q?4 sqiq^qR sqpj 18 g^tq- 
qRiq 14 * [sqTq^ 16 * ] i 

qWT^qqT^q sq ft%%: i 
^qifq^qq^q: 1 6 q^qqiqt fqsifqqiq II ^ II 


1 This portion is worm-eaten, and the MS. has a hole. 

9 This entire portion is worm-eaten, and there is a hole. 

3 Portion worm-eaten. 

4 MS. reads aiffffiTq;. 

5 Portion worm-eaten. 

* Letters are separated in the MS. 

7 MS. reads q. 

8 MS. reads qTfcq. 


9 This letter is not found in the MS. 

10 Hyphen not in MS. 

11 MS. omits these two letters. 

l> MS. reads tfjft fa. 

w MS. wrongly reads sjjTff. 


14 MS. reads °*TTOq. 

ls These letters are not found in the' MS. 

ends here. > 

MS. reads WwicR%: cett. . 


which abruptly 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 

By George S. Arundale 

In speaking to you about national education for India I ought 
to make clear the fact that there is in truth but one education 
which is universal throughout the world — the education of the 
more from out the less. 

In every kingdom of nature its life is the subject of edu- 
cation^ Evolution is education, ceaseless and unerring. And 
it ^is an education which causes an unfoldment from the most 
primitive stages of consciousness in the kingdom to the most 
advanced — from the state of savagery to the state of kingship. 
Thus does the evolving life become educated in kingdom after 
kingdom of nature until it reaches the human kingdom, and* 
then, at the human stage of evolution, once again grows, 
through the education by the universal laws of nature, out of 
the savage state of humanity through the various civilized 
grades up to what we may call kingship in the human king- 
dom — the levels at which are the Supermen, the heroes, the 
saints, the true geniuses. Thence, no doubt, human life 
. ascends into kingdoms beyond the human, wherein dwell the 
many grades of Superhuman Beings. 

In the mineral kingdom education transforms the dust 
into the diamond, into the precious stone, as Ru'skin has so 
beautifully described to us in his Ethics of the Dust. In the 
vegetable kingdom education transforms the lowliest vegetable 
life into the noblest denizens of the vegetable kingdom, the 
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gorgeous flowers, the venerable trees. And the beginning^ of 
vegetable life are from the heights of mineral life. In the 
animal kingdom education transforms the lowliest forms of 
animal life into the kingly beings of that kingdom. And the 
beginnings of animal life are from the heights of the vegetable 
kingdom. In the human kingdom education transforms the 
lowliest forms of human life into the kingly grandeur of 
the hero, the saint, the martyr, the genius, the individual 
who lives but to serve all life around him. And the beginnings 
of human life are from the heights of the animal kingdom. 

So does God the Creator fashion individualities to be 
immortal and unfold them to become images of His own 
Eternity. Out of the dust He makes the diamond. Out of 
the diamond He makes the tree. Out of the tree He makes 
the animal. Out of the animal He makes the man. Out of 
man He makes a God. 

Such is universal education — the education on which 
national and any other education must be based. As God 
■unfolds His life, so must the teacher educate his children. 
And we see from this fundamental fact how much man-made 
education needs to change before it can effectively co-operate 
with the education of God which is ever at work. Man-made 
education must help. It must not hinder. It must hasten, 
It must not retard. We perceive that universal education, 
God’s education, is two-fold in its nature. It makes individ- 
uality wonderful. It makes universality true. The individual 
gains af^rvellous uniqueness, and never loses his individuality. 
But he grows through God’s education to identify his own 
individuality with that universality and oneness of Life which 
is alive with gorgeous differences yet knows no distinctions. 
God’s edudhtion leads all individualities to become perfect 
brethren within the Universal Brotherhood of all life. 
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. Within this all-embracing education must national educa- 
tion live and move and have its being if it is to be true to its 
essential nature. 

What is a nation ? A class in the school of the world. 
So is a faith. Who are the students of a nation ? Its citizens, 
young and old. Education never ceases. It does not begin 
at birth, neither does it end with so-called death. Education 
stops short nowhere. Who are these citizens ? The pilgrims 
of God, His children. Through the help of national education 
they must discover themselves, know themselves more and 
more unto the perfection destined for them. Through a true 
system of national education they must learn the lessons of the 
classes into which God has entered them — the class of their 
country, the class of their faith, the class of their surroundings 
whatever these may be. National education must become a 
true ingredient of God’s education. 

What is Indian national education ? What lessons have 
Indians to learn in the class which we call India ? 

To me India symbolizes in large measure that universality 
aspect of education which I have already mentioned. She 
has been called a melting pot. More truly should she be 
called a great refining centre, for that she indubitably is, 
and is destined more and more so to become as her education 
proceeds along her own and not along foreign lines. India 
intensifies in her children the spirit of universality as does 
no other country, I think, throughout the world. And her 
magic must be that in no measure do any of her children 
lose that individuality which, no less than universality, is of 
the essence of education. 

The problem of' Indian national education, therefore, 

• * 

is that of adjusting the inherent individuality of her citizens 
to the universality of her life. . And the purpose of Indian 
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national education is to educate every citizen to his or. her 
highest individuality, to the highest individuality which each 
is capable of achieving^ in the India class, and to arouse a 
perfect harmony between the myriad diversities of citizen- 
individualities and the single unity of the nation-family. 

To solve the problem and thereby to achieve the 
purpose we must know all we can of India’s past, of her 
present, and of the future which awaits her. We must try 
to know all we can of her common culture and of her many 
cultures. We must try to know how she grew in the past in 
every field of her life, what were her greatnesses, wherein she 
encountered failures and defeats, why she is as she is today, 
and to what heights she may hope to attain as the future 
unfolds. We know she is composed of many diverse elements, 
of many diverse temperaments, faiths, customs. We know she 
is heterogeneous. But we must also discover that enfolding 
the heterogeneity there is a homogeneity which it is part 
of the purpose of national education to bring out in every 
citizen. It is the old story of individuality and universality. 
India needs her heterogeneity. But she needs no less her 
homogeneity. 

“ Together differently ” is the motto of Indian education, 
and the true teacher in helping the child to fulfil his individual 
difference will help him to find his place in the comnjon 
togetherness. 

The Hindu citizen must become great in his fulfilment of 
that which perhaps is the keynote of Hinduism — Dharma, tlje 
righteous relationship between an individual and his surround- 
ings. But in the spirit of Dharma he must enter into the 
universality of the Indian life. The Mussalman citizen must 
become grdat in his fulfilment of that which is perhaps the 
keynote of Islam — Brotherhpod, one life in Islam with no 
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distinctions or differences whatever. In the spirit of the 
smaller brotherhood of Islam he must vivify the larger brother- 
hood of India. The Buddhist citizen must become great in 
his fulfilment of that which is perhaps the keynote of Buddhism 
—Truth, and he must give his truth in the service of the 
universality of India. The Christian citizen must become 
great in his fulfilment of that which is perhaps the keynote of 
Christianity — Service and Sacrifice. And he can bring no 
greater gift to India’s universality than these splendid 
qualities. The Parsi citizen may be proud to offer the 
Purity for which his great faith stands. And yet, of 
course, each religion has within it the notes of all its fellow- 
faiths. National education in India must help each citizen to 
become exalted in terms of his faith, so that he may thereby 
climb the mountain of his particular individuality and enter 
into that apotheosis of individuality which is universality. 
Religious education as I fear it is not yet understood, because 
we do not yet know our own and others’ faiths as they really 
are, is the essence of national education. And I dare to 
say that no subject in the curriculum, if only we knew 
these subjects for what they really are — God showing us 
His laws at work, is in the slightest degree remote from 
religious education, for there is no fundamental distinction 
to be drawn between religious and any other form of 
education. 

At this point I wish to say with all definiteness that 
while the study of the accepted curriculum of subjects is 
good in itself for an obvious variety of reasons, it is in 
particular good in so far as it is positively directed to the 
development of that character which is threefold in its nature 
and expression — in Will, in Wisdom, in Activity! However 
much we may know, it is what we are that counts* ahd true 
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education is to end of Being far more than of knowing or 
even of doing. 

What are the elements of the Indian character ? What 
essentially is the nature of the Being of her citizens ? In 
addition to the religious note there is specifically the note of 
Reverence, of Comradeship, of Harmlessness (Ahimsa). Not 
that these are practised as they should be, but they do in fact 
run through the very life of India ; and they are essential, 
vital ingredients of Indian national education. 

Under the foreign system of education by which we are 
afflicted today and have been afflicted for over a century, 
there is no education at all, or very little. Mostly is it 
instruction, and instruction in set subjects with the set 
purpose of passing examinations, though these are more often 
the subject of failure than of success. It is not character 
that is stirred through the existing system of education, but 
the lesser intellect, as we all of us know. How unnational ! 
How flaunting of God’s education ! 

We have the Wardha scheme of education as a supposed 
step to national education. It is an improvement upon the 
foreign system. Let us freely admit it. But how little is 
it based upon the noble simplicities of God’s evolving life ! If 
there is to be a truly national system of education we must 
make qualities our supreme objective and make our subjects 
the servants of these qualities. 

Hence, especially in India national education must be for 
character and therefore for knowledge to the supreme end of 
character, and for character in which the soul of India shall 
shine through every possible exaltation of the setting in which 
each citizen individuality abides. 

We shall not arrive at any true Indian system of educa*- 
tion merely by grafting on to .the existing system of education* 
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some Indian conceptions of life. We must ourselves discover 
India as she really was and is — her age-old distinctiveness, 
culture and genius in every field of life, and in every faith 
dwelling within her frontiers, and then develop a system which 
shall educate in every one of her citizens that measure of 
Indian life which respectively they may be able to achieve. 
While we may be compelled to continue the existing system 
for some time longer, the true system must be at work here 
and there throughout the land, so that through experiment and 
experience a workable national education may oust the foreign 
misfit. 

May I conclude by putting otherwise what I conceive to 
be the essence of national education for all countries : 

When we know each other, we begin to understand each 
other. 

When we begin to understand each other, we begin to 
appreciate each other. 

When we begin to appreciate each other, we begin to 
discover common aims. 

When we begin to discover common aims, we begin to 
pool our traditions. 

When we begin to pool our traditions, we begin to be a 
nation. 


(An All- India Radio talk given from the Bombay Station .) 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

In Part II of the present volume of the Bulletin, sixteen 
pages of the Bhagavad Gita with the commentary of S'rf 
Upanisad Brahma Yogin were published. The whole work 
has been printed and will be issued by the Library at a very 
early date. If the whole book is published in the Bulletin, it 
may take some long time before the book is completed and so 
we do not continue the publication of the work in the Bulletin* 

The Sangita Ratnakara is a fairly voluminous work. 
This book too cannot be completely published in the Bulletin* 
Only a part will appear here. Then the whole book will be 
issued by the Library. For such of the subscribers of the 
Bulletin who desire to secure the book, some concession will 
be shown in the matter of the price of the book when it will 
be published as a separate volume. 

We had announced the publication of a descriptive 
catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library. The catalogue 
is now in the press and good progress is being made in printing 
the work. The book will be available in the near future, 
so far as the volume dealing with Vedic manuscripts is 
concerned. The subsequent volumes will be issued in due 
course. 

In Part I of the present volume of the Bulletin, a. 
suggestion had been made in the Editorial Notes regarding 
the formation of two Associations in India, one in respect of 
Oriental Manuscripts Libraries and the other in respect of 
Oriental Journals. As, at .the time of the Session of , the 
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All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati during the last 
Easter, the Editor of the Bulletin was away in Rajaputana 
States and, as such, could not be present at the Session, no 
progress was made in the matter of the scheme. But encourag- 
ing replies have been received regarding the suggestion. 

It is not possible to take up such a subject for considera- 
tion merely through postal correspondence and by writing 
Editorial Notes. Some persons who are in sympathy with the 
project should meet and decide on a regular plan. Perhaps 
an opportunity may arise for such a meeting only on the 
occasion of the next Session of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, which, in the natural course of things, may be expected 
to take place in December 1941. Preliminary steps will be 
taken up even now so that some arrangement may be made for 
such persons as are in sympathy with the idea to meet at that 
time. We re-assert our conviction that the subject matter is 
one in which Orientalists are mainly and primarily concerned 
and the Library aspect of the question is a subordinate one, 
so far as Oriental Manuscripts Libraries are concerned. As 
for Oriental Journals, every one will concede that the journalis- 
tic aspect is negligible and there is emphasis only on the 
Oriental aspect of it. 

In the case of Oriental Manuscripts Libraries, one has to 
admit that there is a technical aspect of the problem, which* 
though subordinate to the Oriental aspect, is yet an important 
one. But technical niceties and unrestricted enthusiasm for 
scientific accuracy shall not be a hindrance to the achieve- 
ment of the main purpose, namely provision of adequate 
facility for Oriental Students to conduct their studies and 
researches. 

One of the main problems, falling within tfie technical 
aspect, is that of classification. There is no, uniformity 

2 
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adopted in this matter in preparing catalogues of Manuscripts 
Libraries. It would be a great convenience to all Orientalists 
if some kind of uniformity could be followed. First the 
classifications should be fixed. Then the sequence of the 
classifications must also be fixed. There are many catalogues 
in which the first class is Atharva Veda, the subjects being 
arranged in an alphabetic order. But most of the Catalogues 
follow a more or less chronological order, starting with the 
Vedic Literature, which is recognised as the earliest, and even 
there, the Rgveda taking precedence. 

The scope of the classification of Dharma S'astra is very 
uncertain. In many catalogues, the Ritualistic Literature, 
both the earlier Sutras and medieval manuals, are brought 
under this heading. In others, the Sutras are brought under 
the Vedic Literature ; and even here, sometimes they are 
brought under the separate Vedas to which they are assigned. 
The classification of the Kavya Literature too is not uniform. 

If Orientalists, especially those who are intimately con- 
nected with Oriental Manuscripts Libraries, can devise some 
uniform mode of classification, it will save much time that is 
now spent in trying to find out a manuscript in a catalogue. 
It is true that in most of the classified catalogues, there is also 
an alphabetical index. Yet it is necessary to devise the cata- 
logues in such a way that the need to look into the alphabeti- 
cal index is reduced to the minimum requirement. 

Further there is no uniformity in the matter of names of 
works and authors. Different works have similar and even 
identical names and the same work is known by different names. 
This is also the case with authors. Sometimes works are 
known by .their authors and sometimes by the names ascribed 
to the work. Migha and S'is’upalavadha as names of the same 
work C and Bhattikivya and 1 Rivanavadha as flames of the 
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same work are familiar examples. Sometimes the author’s 
name is prefixed with titles like Bhatta and sometimes the 
title follows the names. The names also occur without a 
title. The identity and difference of authors is also a puzzle in 
Sanskrit Literature. Sures'vara-Vis'varupa-Manqlana-Umveka- 
BhavabhQti problem is now well known. If names of authors 
are fixed, and can be so fixed, an alphabetical index will solve 
the difficulty of want of uniformity in classification. But 
in the case of Sanskrit Manuscripts, the problem is not 
simple. 

The University of Madras has undertaken the task of pre- 
paring a New Catalogus Catalogorum, more or less on the plan 
of the Catalogus Catalogorum of Th. Aufrecht, so familiar to 
all Orientalists. The work is primarily and essentially a con- 
solidated alphabetical index of all lists of manuscripts either in 
public Libraries or in the possesion of private individuals and 
institutions. Instead of a person having to wade through 
hundreds of catalogues, the new work undertaken will enable 
Orientalists to locate a work in a catalogue very easily, at a 
glance. Besides this the work is undertaken on a much more 
ambitious plan. But that does not in any way take away the 
essential and primary nature of the work as its name indicates. 

But there is one aspect of providing facilities to Orientalists 
in their studies and researches, which is not included in the 
plan as an integral part of the undertaking as it now stands. 
It will be possible to add to the plan at any future time. The 
plan Is sufficiently elastic and accommodating and there is 
enough scope for expansion. 

It will be a great help if all the works in Sanskrit can' be 
classified in a systematic way, so that one can know what boots 
are available in a particular subject or in the particular aspect of 
wider subject. Of the authors and works in Sanskrit Literature, 
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a large number still remains in manuscripts form without 
having been made available in print ; even the printed catalogue- 
of a scientifically classified Library, however well equipped in 
Sanskrit Literature, does not give any idea of the wealth of 
literature or the nature of the literature in any division or sub- 
division of Sanskrit Literature. When the work of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum will be finished according to the plan 
now taken up for execution, it is hoped that nearly all works 
and authors in Sanskrit Literature will have been assembled 
in a single volume. If on future occasions a new work or 
author comes to be known, such additions can be only a very 
rare event. If, based on the information collected together in. 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum, the names of works could be 
re-assembled on a classification basis, certainly that will be a 
great help for Orientalists. When the New Catalogus Cata- 
logorum will be finished, the further process in the form of 
such a classification will be more or less of a mechanical na- 
ture. Careful arrangement is all that will be needed. The 
division and’sub-division in Sanskrit Literature to which each 
work entered in the New Catalogus Catalogorum has to be 
assigned, as in the Catalogus Catalogorum of Th. Aufrecht, 
will have been noted against each such work. 

If such a consolidated list of all Sanskrit works, either 
available in Manuscripts in full or in an incomplete form, or 
only known by mere name, is to be prepared on a subject 
classification basis, then the important problem of the nature 
of the classification arises. It is here that I feel that a 
Library organisation like the Indian Library Association can 
come in to give expert advice on the nature of the classification 
that has to be adopted in such an undertaking. But here also, 
the existing circumstance, the needs of the Orientalists and 
the general wish of the Orientalists must be the supreme 
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consideration and they cannot be subordinated to predelections- 
of doctrinaire theoreticians. 

Books classification has in recent times become what is. 
called a science. There are various schemes of classification. 
But these new methods are introduced in modern times for 
meeting certain modern requirements ; and to introduce them, 
into a system where such modern requirements are not present 
is likely to turn out to be a case of perverted misapplication^ 
When there is a growing library of printed books with constant 
additions of a large number of volumes, volumes have neces- 
sarily to be inserted in the middle to bring together and to keep 
together books on the same subject or books of the same author. 
For this, an expanding system of classification is wanted. Every 
number proceeds on its own line without hitting against the- 
number of the next book. Thus if there are ten primary 
numbers, each of such primary numbers can be subdivided, 
into ten further sub-numbers and this process can go on as- 
new books arrive. Thus no expansion in number one will 
push against number two. This is a necessary arrangement 
in a growing Library. 

But the case of classification of Oriental Manuscripts- 
Libraries is quite different. The number of works and authors- 
does not expand. It is more or less a fixture and the possible, 
rare appearance of a new name, either of an author or of a. 
work, does not materially affect the classification. If once all 
the works are classified, that is the final stage and there is no- 
need for any alteration by way of addition. It is only in a 
modern growing Library that new authors and new works- 
demand additional room. 

Orientalists are accustomed to a certain method of 
classification and no amount of scientific exaetnes&or theoreti- 
cal perfection can justify a complete dislocation of the existing: 
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arrangement. Slight adjustments are permissible for the 
sake of uniformity. In the case of a modern Library which 
constantly grows, some kind of scientific classification, which 
will admit of new numbers being added, is necessary ; and 
the only question that is open is the particular method 
of classification ; in the case of Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries, even the very need for adopting an absolutely new 
system and disturbing the more or less accepted methods now 
in vogue in the large number of Manuscripts Libraries, is 
under question and the consideration bf the particular form 
of the modern method of classification can come in only 
when the main principle is settled. 

Further, nearly all the well established and well known 
Libraries have their own catalogues, based on a certain method 
of classification ; and if a new method is evolved, it is not 
at all likely that any Library will adopt the new method 
and prepare new catalogues according. One has to take 
into consideration the financial aspect of the problem. What 
seems feasible is that the existing method may be retained 
and that some method which will approximate to the majority 
-of the bigger Libraries may be devised, without going in for 
what is called modern scientific classification. 

Orientalists are generally accustomed to the name of the 
author and of the work and also the subject to which the 
work belongs. When the total number of authors and works 
is known and is more or less permanently fixed, one has to 
consider very seriously the desirability of burdening a work, 
meant to be used by such Orientalists, with big decimal 
numbers running to a few digits or with letters of the 
English alphabet, both capital and small, interspersed with 
numbers and colong and hyphens. When the number of authors 
• and \jrorks and the subjects under which the works fall, are 
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all quite fixed permanently, there is little reason for circum- 
scribing the scope of the division by the limitations of the- 
decimal system of calculation or by the number of letters in 
the alphabet of a language. 

I am not suggesting that the experts in Library Science 
are not wanted in the arrangement of Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries. What I am emphasising is that whatever expert 
advise and assistance can and will be rendered must be in 
consonance with the requirements of Orientalists, which should 
on no account be subordinated to the theoretical interests of 
scientific precision or technical accuracy. I happen to be, for 
the time being, the Vice-President of the Indian Library Asso- 
ciation and I have placed the matter before the Indian Library 
Association for consideration. Meanwhile it will be a great 
help to me if persons in charge of Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries can communicate to me their suggestions on the 
matter and if they can also co-operate with me in forming the 
Association as suggested in the Editorial Notes of the Bulletin 
in February, 1940. 

Meanwhile I shall analyse the existing classifications as 
found in the various classified catalogues of Libraries and make 
known through the Editorial Notes on future occasions, the 
results of such analysis ; and I shall also prepare a provisional 
classification which will approximate to the larger number of 
such catalogues, and which, after due consideration and neces- 
sary alteration and improvement, may be accepted as the 
standard system of classification. 

Another point I had been thinking about for some time 
is about printing cards for all the manuscripts in Sanskrit. 
The system is quite in vogue for even printed books in 
modern languages. The problem is much simpler for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts. There will be no need for printing 
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new cards for new manuscripts coming in. The number of 
'manuscripts is fixed. If a large number of cards are printed 
«£or each of the manuscripts, every Library can secure a set 
and put in the cabinet such of the cards for which they have 
•manuscripts. Here also, one has to consider the design of 
the card. Are two sets of cards enough, one for Titles and 
•one for authors ? Or is it necessary to have another set for Sub- 
ject classification ? The details can be worked up easily, if the 
general principle is accepted. I feel that this will eventually 
be cheaper for the Libraries, than to have to write out 
•cards for all the manuscripts. I have noticed that there are 
many Libraries where they do not have a consolidated alpha- 
betical list, but only hand lists, sometimes extending over 
more than one volume for different collections. In many 
Libraries, they do not have the staff to write out new cards, 
when a large number of manuscripts are acquired. And as 
such they do not have an index system at all. The printed 
card system will enable them to keep such an index in cards. 
An All-India Oriental Manuscripts Library Association can 
consider this also. 

The Asvalayanagrihya Sutra will hence forward be edited 
by Swami Ravi Tirtha. 


7-1 MO of Pandit G. Krishna Sastri at Bombay. 
He served the Adyar Library as its Librarian from 
1901 to 1906. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 
SPHOTASIDDHI 

Two Sphotasiddhis have already been published, the one of 
Maijdana with the commentary Gopalika of Rsiputra Parames'vara 
of the family of the celebrated Payyur Bhattatiris, as No. 6 in the 
Madras University Sanskrit Series, and the other of Bharatamis'ra 
.as No. 89 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. A third one con- 
tained in a Malayakm palm-leaf MS. deposited with the shelf- 
number 21. P. 24 in the Adyar Library is here presented to scholars 
for the first time. 

That the comprehension of meaning from the momentarily 
perishing Varija or Vardas is impossible, that the last Varfla of 
a word aided with the Samskaras of the rest is incapable of recalling 
the whole of the word, as such capacity cannot be postulated for 
Samskara which can recall only its cause, and that therefore it 
(the comprehension of meaning) is from an eternal principle which 
both transcends and is manifested by the Vargas-^a principle 
which in the ultimate analysis stands out as the One REALITY 
of which all this multitudinous phenomenon is a Vivarta — (Cf. the 
invocatory verse of the present work : qfs#. srostsq qrsqsrm- 
<383*71*. J Brahadaraijyaka 1. 4. 7 : 

{ft; Vakyapadiya 1. 1 : 

3$ I 3331^3 qft?n 337 II) 

is the rationale of the Sphota dftctrine propounded by tfie great 
3 
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Hari and others and put in a nutshell in this third Sphotasiddhi 
in 25 beautiful Gitis. I shall deal with the subject in extensor 
elsewhere. 

Malabar has already taken credit for the preservation of 
Ma$dana’s Sphotasiddhi which it undoubtedly owes to the Payyur 
Bhatjatiris who were specialists in the works of the Acarya who as 
an admirer and follower of Hari, was as much an advocate of the 
S^abd&dvaita as of the Brahmadvaita. It is also the interest of 
Malabar savants in the Sphota philosophy that has preserved for 
us the work of Bharatamis'ra. And it is not improbable that the 
author of the present treatise who in the usual Malabar style 
invokes Gai^apati, Sarasvati and Guru and who has chosen to be 
anonymous was a Keraliya. 




♦ 
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qoifaqsi q^farelq *tt qfgqqT i 
^qqqtffoqifa fRqfSf§feq»4T q qfeqqi || ^ || 

WqfclfttKt ScT: q?§3fqqqqTqqiq:q: | 

fa*: ^131 ^ qt Stflfq? ^q?feqi?qT II va || 

iWajq^r'q qTWrq fqfq?5q fqoffq | 

^qfqrqT sctfq MgqR^r >jq: n <r 11 

Tiqfe =q ^Tteif?qr=5qfq^fq: I 

f% qrqsqqqiftrq ^qf^FcHiqgr. II ^ II 

qrqqiqi qqfaifafo %^q^q?rq w fa 5=qiq- \ 
wq qi *TgqTq*^Rq5q fq^q q^*^ M° ll 
nc^#i qf? eT *qT<i qqni^q stftfcrat sqqq i 
sr^qi qorfqi qssfcq qqtnqq^qq: WWW 
qarfqi m$\ q eg^iq: i 

^ q^qqfq q qr^qacWi^qL n \\ il 
q-q?^ gq<*% qaft s-cqT qiwq^fq i 
3Tif|q^frK: qqi§cfq%^ ^qaref q;it: II \\ II 
q^firct sqq^qeiRftq: fa ^ftqq: I 
^f^qjf^qqqrq: fa qiq qiqqHFJqT ^13: II \ 8 II 
«TOt sqigqqq: q^cq^qqT ft fqf^i t 
qrqiqiqfa'qTq qisq^roifMi ft qr tqq; il W il 
qr^Rq! $fa =q q$jt q?^ q ^ngqi qiqi^ I . 

^agq gqr. gqqqq^q^q qmTfa fai *\ma: il W II 
q^g^tqq^oTTsuqt qgi q qq I ’ 
qScSRflSft^tq qt 3tqfa m II ^ H* 
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wi'fri Hqgsqr W5W I 

grKT q 3 arnfarMs MfcIS II u It 
arm sqfJrci# sw: f%Ni l 

^ftllMtf^rt: sq qftiq HjSfa II H II 

qj%^q pqftqrqt sftsqsqqt sqfa^qr i 
f% 3H^%qi nw^qF^q qifeqciq ?qrq; || R° h 
^q5Fq §R ^ qflt ssqqft I 
qiqRWSFq g §iq sqfK^q qisq^ II \\ \\ 

3% S^ sfaw. ?qj^q STOW^l HI I 

qssqj gq qcir^iqiH |RH it 

m wi^i qs^fos faqrfq HWFqq, i 

fqqg% fqgt: il II 
qtiNfqfaofqqfc^q qqrftqqrfqHi;: | 
sq^q qcqq^tq sqfrRHTnH: h vRcvfo gfaft: irs It 

^ fgqqH^rt sr^n: qqnfecr jjjt: i 
qjqq^q^cRq q^nn: %q%fq qq?fa: ll ^<\ il 
qq^fqtfmgqHfft q sfq i 
qqsqfaftq; q^qqto^ |R^ il 

q*g fafcBq f%%frfi ^gefo^^qqfqi^q | 
^qrargfofiqft 55Hct giqqMHr gqita: u II 


*ftr aw h tfseqrra w- u 
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RUDRABHASYAS AND DATES OF MAHlDHARA 
AND VENKATANATHA 

Mahidhara 

There is a MS. of Mahidhara’s Rudrabhasya in the Adyar 
Library. It bears the shelf-number 40. E. 42. Besides the author’s 
commentary on Adhyaya 17 of the Vajasaneyi Sambita, which only 
is hitherto known as his Rudrabhasya and which is here incomplete, 
the MS. at the beginning contains also a commentary on Anuvaka 
2. 9 of the Maitrayani Samhita, which at its end is said to have 
been added for purposes of Mangala : 

RHienat sqpoqrar scqgenqffi: | 

^ ii 

There is nothing in the MS. to show that this is not intended 
as part of the Rudrabhasya. A reference to Sayana and S'amkara 
is found here as below : 

^ tpqgw: si^qi: i m m- 
I snafrgr ^ etq- 

qfrEE i ^ g i fqsft \ 

The underlined part is added on the top of the page, the place of 
omission being marked X. The context shows that the sentence is 
part of the commentary. The reference to Sayana is important inas- 
much as it proves that Mahidhara is later than the former. It also 
makes it clear that the author means Sayana and not Venkatama- 
dhava when in the introductory verse of his Vedadipa he says : 

| See Bhagavaddatta, History of Vedic Litera- 
ture, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 93 ff. 

On the basis of an inscription which mentions a Mahidhara, 
Prof. Sarup assigns our author to the beginning of the 1 2th century 
(Indices and Appendices to the N irukta, pp. 73-74). This date cannot , 
be accepted for this Mahidhara whose Mantramahodadhi bears at the 
end the chronogram ifc ( 1 654 »a.d *1597). 
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The invocation to Laksminrsimha at the beginning of both 
the Mantramahodadhi and the Vedadipa is proof of the identity of 
the author. Compare also 

|f& mmtw fan) w: qffrsm 

| 

CR33R3 (%) g> 

(rim fa) rigm *FHfo5 sftqfa: || 

(Weber, Vaj. Sam., Various Readings and Corrections of the 
Press, p. 19) with the following verses of the Mantramahodadhi : 

srraXuXr mq fasi^qim \ 

nqqm: q^fffafaT sqqm n 

q?>a^|rq?i: *KTOKclf I 
fa3 qft?r?q q§ qKiq# gX II 
q-qfaq sqqnj- i 

(Calcutta ed., p. 398). 

Mahldhara has therefore to be assigned to the latter half of the 
16th century. The S'amkara referred to by the author has yet to be 
identified. 

V ENKATANATHA 

There is a Rudrabhasya ascribed often wrongly to Abhinava* 
s'amkara and printed as of this author both by the Srividyamudrak- 
sara Press, Grantha script, Kumbakonam, 1903, and the Vani 
Vilas Press, Devanagar! script, Srirangam, 1913. A MS. of this 
is noticed under this wrong authorship in the Adyar Library 
Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 5. On the basis of the testimony of the 
colophons of MSS. of this work, belonging to the Mysore and 
Gaekwad Libraries, where the work is clearly ascribed to Venkaja- 
n&tha disciple of Abhinavas'amkara, Prof. Bhagavaddatta rightly 
suggests the former to be the author ( History of Vedic Literature , 
Vol. f, Part II, pp. 125-26).* This identification is now fully 
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corroborated by a definite evidence contained in another of Venkata- 
natha’s works, namely, the Brahmanandagiri, a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita , published by the Vani Vilas Press, 1912. Following' 
is one of the introductory verses of this Gitabhasya : 

The colophon at the end of the Mysore MS. of the Rudra- 
bhasya runs : 

TOR 11 (See Des. Catal. No. 604). 

From this it is clear that Ramabrahman was styled Abhinava- 
s'amkara and that Venkatanatha was his disciple. On p. 206 of 
the Vani Vilas edition of the Brahmanandagiri there is the statement : 

«rsw I Jncq^cqqitJT^fci qiqtrgriii^Hftuq^fiTffl : qqfeciftcqi- 

?clT | Rudrabhasya under notice contains on Rudra 2. 3 the^ 

remark : <£Tqyqj?qcqftqferq^ qgfa eRJnfa qfo 1 gift Rqfuq- 
cq^qffiq: qiqu^T3%Rfi:(J3^|gifg | From this it is apparent that, 
both are the works of one and the same author Venkatanatha. I am. 
indebted for this reference to my colleagues Pandit S. Subrahmanya. 
Sastriar and Mr. K. Ramachandra Sarma. It is not known how 
in the preface to the Vani Vilas edition of the Rudrabhasya. 
the Pasa$dagajakesari$i has been ascribed to Abhinavas'amkara and 
Venkatanatha is said to have written a commentary on the work*. 
The other works of Venkatanatha are the Advaitavajrapanjara, the 
Mantrasarasudhanidhi and the Taittiriyopanisadbhasya. Unfortu- 
nately all these three are known to us only from references to them 
in the Brahmanandagiri and none of them have yet s^pn the light 
of day. The Brahmanandagiri contains ample testimony for the 
author’s deep erudition in Mimamsa knd Vedanta. 
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The date of Venkatanatha can be known approximately.' He 
■very often criticises Madhusudana Sarasvati in his Gitabasya. 
The year of birth of the latter is accepted as A.D. 1540 by 
P. C. Divanji (Introduction to Siddhantabindu, Gaekwad Series, 
p. 23). Our author and his Guru must be later than this. One 
Abhinavas'amkara with an eighth century date is mentioned along 
with a long list of small works by Dr. Krishnamachariar in 
his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , p. 323. The Guru of 
Venkatanatha cannot however be so old. One of the works 
mentioned as of Abhinavas'amkara by Dr. Krishnamachariar is the 
Subrahmanyabhujanga. In Nos. 9. E. 3 and 19. G. 45 of the 
Adyar Library, this Stotra has at the end the colophon : 

Sanskrit literature is yet to know of a Narayanendra Sarasvati 
of the 8th century. 

There is a commentator on a portion of the Taittiriya Samhita, 
called Naidhruva Venkates'a whose identity, as pointed out by 
Prof. Bhagavaddatta ( Ibid ., Vol. I, Part II, p. 121), is not 
clear. Besides the MS. available in Santiniketan, to which 
Prof. Bhagavaddatta refers, there is one (No. M. 54 — 10) in the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. This latter is a palm-leaf 
MS. written in Grantha and is heavily damaged. As in the 
former, in this also there is a colophon ascribing the work to 
Naidhruva Venkates'a. The MSS. of Venkatanatha’s works, so 
far as they have been collected, are all unanimous in calling the 
author simply Venkatanatha. The prefixture of Gotra suggests that 
the commentator on the Taittiriya Samhita is a Vaisijavite. He is 
therefore different from Venkatanatha who is undoubtedly a 
Samkarite. Is Naidhruva Vefikates'a the same as the author of the 
JBhosalavams'avali, a probable contemporary of King S'arabhoji 
’(See Krishnamachariar, lbid^ p. 246) ? 
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•A VARIANT VERSION OF THE HARI-VILASA 
OF LOLIMBARAJA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

As a poet of conspicuous merit, as a physician of recognized 
authority, Lolimbaraja , poet and physician in one, seems to have 
been quite a well-known figure in his day ( V aidya-jlvana-V . 12). 
Keith ( History of Sanskrit Literature — P. 137) seems to consider 
him as one of those Jain writers in Sanskrit whose fancy for 
brahmanical myths and legends drove them to choose those legends 
as outlets for their poetic skill and imagination. But there seems 
to be no intrinsic evidence in any of the works of the author to 
support the statement that he was a Jain by caste. 1 Lolimbaraja 
is, in fact, one of those Indian writers who have left very little 
information about themselves. His genealogy is doubtful and it 
is very difficult to fix his date within reasonable limits. The 
colophons of his Hari-vilasa call him a scion of the family of 
Surya-pandita, while those of his V aidya-jivana and Camatkdra - 
cintdmani call him the son of Divakara-pandita. One could 
venture a guess and say that * Divakara * might have been used 
as a synonym of ‘ SQrya ’ and that both are the names of the 
same person ; but a manuscript of the V aidya-jivana deposited 
at the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras (No. R. 2371) contains 
a colophon according to which Lolimbaraja is the son of MuSja 
and obtained all his knowledge through the grace of the Sun 
(DivUkara). That he owed his knowledge to the Sun is attested 
by the V aidya-jivana also when it says Divdkaraprasddena 
rogyarogyasamihaya samasena vayatn kurmah kavyatn sadvaid - 
yajlvanam. According to another legend, he is said to have acquired 
all his wisdom through his devout worship of the eighteen-armed 
Mahisdsura-mardinl situated on a famous South-Indian Hill 

1 On the contrary, Verse V, 79 of the Hari-vilasa (Pandit— Vo\. II, 
p. 109) calls Lolimbaraja a brahmin of the Bhargava Kula. This however, 
cagjiot be taken as authoritative, for the other edition as well as many MSS. of 
the work omit this stanza. 

4 
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called Saptas'rfiga. {Pandit— V ol. II, pp. 78 ff.). As regards 
his works and chronology, much careful sifting of conflicting 
testimony is needed, and I propose to deal with this question 
on a future occasion. 

The Hari-vilasa of our author is a well-known Kdvya in 
Sanskrit, and has been printed twice. Its editio princeps was 
brought out in 1867 by Mr. Becana Rama S'arman in the pages 
of the Patttfit (Vol. II, pp. 79 ff.). Two MSS. were collated in 
bringing out this edition. With the help of one more MS., a 
revised edition of it was brought out in the Kdvya-mdld in 1895. 
On page 165 of the second part of the Adyar Library Catalogue, 
there is the entry “ Sundara-Ddmodarah ”, Rolambiraja-krtah — 
XXXVIII, F. 66 etc.” I examined the manuscript only to find 
that it is another MS. of Hari-vilasa containing a recension which 
is different from that found in either of the printed texts. 
Mr. Krishnamacl^arya {Classical Sanskrit Literature — p. 216) 
does not seem to have examined this MS. when he says that these 
two are different works. The MS., however, pretends to be a 
different work, for its colophons run as follows : Iti srf sundara- 
ddmodare mahakavye lolimbarajaviracite . . . nama . . . 
sargafy as distinguished from those of the extant manuscripts 
and editions of the Hari-vilasa which run as : Iti Srlmatsurya - 
pandit akuldlathkdrahariharamahdrdjadyotitalolimbardjavira* 

cite Harivildse mahakavye nama . . . sargah . But the 

textual divisions of this so-called new work i.e. the Sundara • 
Ddmodara are the same as those of the Harivildsa ; even like 
the latter, the former consists of five ullasas and gives the same 
names to its ulldsas as the other ; and, as the result of my 
collation of this manuscript with the printed editions of .the 
Hari-vilasa shows, the Sundara-Ddmodara is nothing but a variant 
recension of the Harivildsa containing some variant readings 
and a nunjber of additional verses. I give below in detail the 
result of my collation, but before that I shall describe the MS. of 
the Sundara- Dfimodara in brief. 
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The MS. bears the Shelf-number XXXVIII. F. 66 and is 
written in the Devanagari script of the Maithili type. Substance, 
country-made paper ; Condition, very old and worm-eaten i Size, 
10" X 3i"; Lines, 6 on a page ; folia, 43. The MS. is often 
faulty and more than once numbers its verses wrongly. According 
to the scribal note at its end, it was copied by a Kas'irama on 
Friday, the first day of the bright-half of the month of Jye$tha 
in Samvat 1811 (1754 a.d.). The scribe also seems to be aware 
of the fact that some verses occur in the Sundara-Damodara in 
common with the Hari-vilasa for, in the left-hand corner on top 
of Folio 29 b, he scribbles in wrong Sanskrit the note ‘ Harivilasa- 
mapi kas'citloko kathayati ’. 

The following is the result in detail of my collation of this 
manuscript with the two printed editions of the Hari-vilasa : 

1. qiPTlfiaglfef lf q a ihW iW F: — H. V.* 1. 10 a 
^l^lfeffrlHl^iqi:— S. D* I. 10a 

2. After the verse ; the next verse in the 

Hari-vilasa is 0 (I. 12). This verse is omitted by 

the Sundara-Damodara which has the verse 

(=H. V. I. 13) after it. 

3. The Sundara-Damodara omits the verse JfTC'll^T'TRRlWT- 

(H. V. I. 16) after the verse ntfsifte (h. v. 

I. 15— S. D. I. 14). 

4. After the verse SjWT ^iWo (H. V. I. 18), the 

verses and ®lfa occur in the Hari- 

vildsa . These two are omitted by the Sundara-Damodara . 

# For the sake of convenience, the following abbreviations have been 
adopted: H. V.- Hari-vilasa andS. D Sundara-Damodara, The figures 
refer to the Kavya-mala edition of the Hari-vilasa, and wherS the Benares 
Edition differs from it, the difference is indicated in the foot-notes. 

1 This verse is omitted also by the Benares Edition of the Hari-vilata. 
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5. Before the verse ^41314^13^° (H.^V. !• 28— S. 

D. I. 24), the latter work has the introductory remark 

which is omitted by the other in both of its editions. 

6. fofafa ITSSfe (H. V. I. 30) reads fafflfcl % *1=5$% 

efr?fo in the Sundara-Datnodara (I. 26). 

7. 3lfc1gg4iS3qo— (H. V. I. 32). 

fgqragqo— (s. d. i. 28). 

8. The verse which forms the last 

verse in the first canto of the Hari-vildsa is omitted by the 
Sundara-Datnodara which closes its first canto with the previous 
verse itself which is common to both of them. 

9. The second canto of the Sundara-Datnodara begins with 

cC $falt<TT^ 99 m This benedictory phrase is absent in the two 

editions of the Hari-vildsa . 

10. After the verse 3lfa (H. V. II. 8=S. D. II. 8), 

the Sundara-Datnodara has the verse. 

sfa faiiq II folio 6 af 

This is omitted by both the printed editions of the H ari-vilasa . 

11. The verses and SW ^ncWPRCTo which occur 

in the Hari-vildsa* after the verse o (H. V. II. 

9=S. D. II. 10) are omitted by the Sundara-Datnodara which has, 
in place of those two verses, the verse. 

^cW!5l ^ ?r<|qrflfaqH^c§4icIT sqclpflft II 
^ w (folio 6b) 

This verse does not find a place in either of the printed editions 
of the Hari-vildsa . • 

* There is some change in the order of these verses in the Benares Edition of 
the Hari-vtlasa, though both these* occur there also, 
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12. — Hari-vilasa, II. 126. 

^facJT — Sundara-Damodara, II. 126. 

13. ^ sai swrflit* — Hari-vilasa , II. 12 d. 

^ <$clT — Sundara-Damodara , II. 12d. 

14. s^wfict #?op:rai 

| — Hari-vilasa , II. 15 ab. 

m sfc tew teiwte 

gq?clTci: | — Sundara-Damodara, 

II. 15*6. 

15. SRTOWim — Hari-vilasa, II. 34tf. 

— Sundara-Damodara , 

II. 34<*. 

16. The concluding verse of canto II in the Hari-vildsa 

which runs o is absent in the Sundara- 

Damodara. 

17 . ^'4 m^i a i 

35 4tq4ifa4fa44 %rcRrarnR 11 

— Hari-vilasa, III. 1 

|c4 q4 ^rc*ra* mi qari^fteiwn 5 ^ i 

«ra^ RKites 4tq4if4iitq44 qww»mw II 

— Sundara-Damodara, III. 1. 

18. The Sundara-Damodara omits the verse QSF^o 1 which 

occurs in the Hari-vildsa after the verse (H. V. III. 

7. = S. D. HI. 7.) 

19. The Verse 

q&R wM =q g*q: . 

qi4taft qftq%q =q qifciiRR: i . 

* The verse containing this quarter is omitted by the Benares Edison. 

• 1 This verse occurs in the Benares Edition of the H. V. in a different order. 
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s§q S5f 

qw q fqqfoi qqk^T sfq || (folio 11 &) 

occurs in the Sundara-Damodara after the verse 

which occurs in the Hari-vilasa also as III. II. But it is omitted 

by both the editions of the Hari-vilasa . 

20. After § ?qi° ; (H. V. III. 13=S. D. III. 13) the 
verse 

wqq mm airit i 

(folio 12a) 

is found in the Sundara-Damodara . Neither of the printed 
editions of the Hari-vildsa contains this stanza. 

21. The verse 3T^ gtjqqq:q5[fi;: O 1 (H. V. III. 20) is 
not found in the Sundara-Damodara. 

22. 3lfq =q Hari-vilasa, III. 51a. 

3f'4 grftaeqo — Sundara-Damodara , III. 51a. 

23. (H. V. III. 63) reads ?5Tf?tq° s (S. D. 
III. 63). 

24. ^ (H. V. III. 66) is read in the Sundara- 

Damodara as *11 (III. 66). 

25. qiqijpi 0 (H. V. III. 70) is omitted by the S. D. 

26. Canto IV of the S. D. beigns with the verse 

stcct qqpi^sii^Ri- 

$uft ^qfq^iq) 55fecl^OTt sqicRl^ || (folio 21a) 

1 This verse is 111. 16 in the Benares Edition. 

2 This reads in the Benares Edition of the H. V* 

(III. 41). c 

* This reading is adopted by the ’Benares Edition of the H. V. 
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This verse is omitted by the two printed editions of the Hari- 

vilasa. 

27. The verses qj^q q«3TcJ> 

which occur in the H. V. (IV. 9-1 1) 1 are omitted by the S. D. 

28. The S. D. omits the verses (H. V. IV. 13) and 

aftKR (H. V. IV. 14). 

29. In the H. V., the verse 0 occurs previous to 

the verse 3lfa 35iq° 3 . In the S. D., the order is reversed. 

30. Instead of the verse rffit (H. V. IV. 30), the 

S. D. has the verse 

gqRrfi W II (folio 246) 

This verse is not found in both the editions of the H. V. 

31. After the verse (H. V. IV. 53 = S. D. IV. 50) 

the latter work has the verse 

gfnqrq qftwHiwiraann- 

^jsisqfa mi\ 

•sawrasn [§wr] q^qqfaqj^q?WTqmiq II (folio 2 76) 

32. Similarly, while the S. D. omits the verses IV. 56, 58, 76 
and 77 of the H. V., 4 it has the verse 

q riq xfi gsra ggiqqq: qpfa; i 

6 SfeJTrpq || (folio 286 ) 

which is found in neither of the printed editions of the H. V.* 

1 The verse does not occur in the Benares Edition. 

2 These two verses are IV. 7 and 8 in the Benares Edition. 

3 Both these verses are absent in the Benares Edition of thefl. V. 

4 The numbers of the verses are different in the Benares Edition. 

.* Before c| there is an indistinct letter which looks like 
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33. The verse (H. V. V. 3) is omitted by the 

S. D. 

34. The Kavya-mala Edition of the H. V. does not give 
verses V. 24 and 33‘ completely. These are completed by the 
S. D. Thus. 

uto . . . =TOifa— 

H. V. V. 246. 

S. D. (folio 336/) 

• H. V. V. 33d. 

(S. D. folio 35a) 

35. Verses V. (34, 35, 43*. 61, 70*. 73*, 95-98) of the 
Hari-vilasa are omitted by the S. D., and the verses 

and ^ qiFtfrl° (H. V. V. 38, 39) occur in the S. D. with 
their order reversed. 

36. After cllgo (H. V. V. 84 =S. D. V. 74), the 

next verse in the former work isH<^*ft°. But the other work 
has, between these two stanzas, the verse fawft s?qf«io which 
occurs in the H. V. as the 94th verse in the same Canto. 

37. After the verse (H. V. V. 85 = S. D. V. 76) 

the latter work has the word ( fatfg*P . ) which is omitted by the 
printed editions of the other. 

38. Similarly, the word occurs before the verse 

SRfjcfo (H. V. V. 91 = S. D. V. 82) in the S. D., but not so in the 
H. V. 


1 These two verses ar6 omitted by the Benares Edition. 

* These verses and numbers 96 and 97 of the K&vya*m&l& Edition are 
absent iij. the Benares Edition. 
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THE HARITA SMRTI 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

The dharmasutra of Harita is a very ancient work of great 
importance. It is now known only from quotations found in other 
works and awaits reconstruction , 1 A manuscript of Harita was 
found by Vaman Sastri Islampurkar at Nasik and was described 
by Jolly in his Law and Custom .* An examination of the contents 
as found in Jolly raises the doubt as to whether that is the work 
of Harita considered to be lost. While the language and style 
of the manuscript of Islampurkar are favourable for accepting the 
manuscript as the lost smrti of Harita, the absence of several 
quotations attributed to Harita in several of the digests, strengthens 
the doubt. Even the quotations of Harita cited by Apastamba and 
Bodhavana are not traceable in this manuscript . 3 The search for 
the lost smrti of Harita must, therefore, continue. 

The smrti of Harita in question is in sutra style and comprises 
the entire range of the dharmas'dstras including vyavahara. The 
oxtent of the work can be imagined from the various quotations 
that are now available. Apastamba and BodhSyana mention 
Harita, as also Vasista.* The Yajtlavalkyasmrti 0 holds Harita 
as one of its main sources, but does not mention Bodhayana. The 
great digests beginning with the Kalpataru of Laksmidhara contain 
a large number of quotations both in verse and prose under the 
name of Harita. Kumarila in his Tantravdrtika 6 and Vis'va 
rupa 7 in his commentary on the YdjHavalkyasmrti mention 
Harita. Hemadri quoting Harita incidentally mentions a bha$yakara 

1 I understand that a scholar of the Madras University is now engaged in 
the task of reconstructing Harita. 

2 ’Jolly, Law and Custom, p. 8. See also, Kane, History of Dharma- m 
s'&stra , p. 71. 

8 ibid., p. 71. 

4 Apastambadharmasutra , I, xiii, 11 ; 18, 2 ; 19, 12 ; 28, 5 ; 16 ; 29, 12 ; 
16. Bodhayanadharmasutra, II, i, 50. Vasista, II, 6. 

5 Yajnavalkyasmrti, 1, 4. * 

6 Tantravartika, on J ai minisutr as , I, iii, 11. 

7 Yajnavalkyasmrti with the Commentary and of Vis'varupa, commenting 
-on II, 195,— pp. 136-7 ’(TSS). 

5 
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for Harita. 1 2 * Kulluka commenting on Manu II, 1, cites' the 
following : 

sfc | flfaqi cnf^Fft Again, commenting on 

Manu II, 6 the following passage is cited : 

cRis srfta:— swtfl ^fqcjvT^tn srqfrmTfaciT sra^rar 
Sfcir «rqi^t to 51^1 wsri q?n^fe 

One is lead to infer from the two passages cited that the work 
Harita was in royal sutra style and had treated dharma compre- 
hensively in all its aspects. Instances to prove this can be multiplied by 
quotations on other topics as well, but are held back for want of space. 

This prose smrti of Harita or the Harltadharmasutra is 
different from the available Harita smrtis in verse. Prof. Kane 
holds that Harita the jurist is different from the author of the 
Harltadharmasutra . 4 * 6 He further supports his view by stating that 
the verses attributed to Harita contain elaborate rules of legal 
procedure quite foreign to the early dharmasTUras b and rightly 
so. The V yavahdranirfjaya 6 of Varadaraja contains only two 
prose quotations of Harita while the verse quotations are about 
forty in number. The range of topics dealt with by the verses 
is rather wide and are of comparatively later date. 

Printed Editions of Harita 

The printed editions of the Hdrlta smrti may now be noticed : 

1. PaficJnana Tarkaratna Bhattacarya published his Dna* 
vims*at% Samhitd which contains a Harita SamhitU in seven 

1 Hemadri, Caturvargacintamani, III, i, p, 559. * 

2 Manusmrti with the commentary of Kuil&ka, Gujarati Press edition, 
1913, p. 30. 

* ibid., p. 32. 

4 Kane, History of Dharmas'ttetra, vol. I, p. 74. 

* ibid. , * 

6 The Vyovaharanirnaya is now being edited for the Adyar Library by 
IWE* K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. It is ex- 
pected to be issued shortly. * 
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chapters, a code of dharma, with Bengali translation (1903 f 
pp. 122-134). 

2. Manmatha Nath Dutt’s edition of the Dharmas'dstra 
Texts contains a Haritasmrti (Vol. I, pp. 177-193) also in seven 
chapters and is identical with No. 1. There is also an English 
translation of the work by Dutt. 

3. The Dharamas'astrasamgraha containing a collection of 
smrtis edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara has a Haritasmrti in 
seven chapters which is identical with 1 and 2. 

4. There is a grantha edition of the work published in 
Madras — a shorter recension of Harita in seven adhyayas. This is 
the same as the three editions mentioned above, in content. 

5. The Smrtindm Samuccaya in the Anandas'rama series 
contains as many as 27 minor smrtis with a Laghu-Hdrlta and a 
Vrddha-Harlta. The former treats of prayascitta in 117 verses, 
in a single chapter. This is different from all the four editions 
mentioned above. 

6. The Adyar Library has a Telugu edition of the Haritasmrti 
published by Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu in 1889 and contains 
seven chapters with Telugu meaning, word by word. In content, 
this agrees with the first four editions of Harita already mentioned. 

The Vrddha Haritasmrti is found printed in the Anandas^ 
rama Smrtinam Samuccaya and the Dharmdsastrasamgraha of 
Jivananda. The two are identical works but are different in 
content from the Haritasmrti cited under Nos. 1 to 4, and 6. 

The Adyar Library contains six manuscripts of the verse 
smfti of Harita and one of them No. XXXIII. B. 14 is taken up 
here for a detailed examination. 

The manuscript begins : 

Srimateramanujdyanamahy Sri Nrsimhaguravenamafy , 
Sri Srinivdsaguravenamah 

Ye varttas'ramadharmasthdli te bhaktdh kes'avam prati I 
Iti purvam tvayd proktam bhurbhuvasvardyijottamafy 1 1 
Vartj&namas'ram&nam ca dharmdnnobruhi bhdrgava etc. 

Evidently the scribe was a S'rivaisijava as tlie name of 
Ramanuja is first cited in the invoqation. The other tw<? names 
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are probably the names of the immediate teachers of the scribe or 
the owner of the manuscript, as it is the practice of orthodox 
S'rivaisnavas to make a salutation to their teachers before beginning 
works of this kind. 

The manuscript is identical with the printed versions of the 
Hdrltasmrti found in the collection of smrtis edited by M. N. Dutt 
(VoL I, pp. 91-109). The Dharmas'dstrasangraha of Jivananda 
Vidyasagara contains a Laghuharita smrti which is identical with 
the manuscript under examination. The MSS. of the Government 
Oriental Library, Madras bearing D.C. Nos. 2735, 2736, 2757 and 
2739 are also identical with the MS. under examination. There are 
seven chapters and they deal with the duties of the four castes and 
dsramas . The last adhyaya deals with yoga. The entire smrti is 
narrated to the assembled rsis by Markandeya as dharma was 
propounded by Harlta. Says Markandeya : 

Atraham kathayi§yami itihdsam purdtanam I 
R$ibhis$aha samvadam Hdrltasya mahdtmanah II 
Hdntam sarvadharmaj%am dsinamiva pdvakam I 
Pranipatydbruvan sarve munayo dharmakdnk§it}ah II 
Bhagavan s arv ad h arm affla sarvadharmapravartaka I 

Varqdndm ds'ramdndm c a dharmanno bruhi s'd&vatdn 1 1 

* * * * 

Hdritastdnuvdcatha tairevam codito munth I 
Sruttvantu munayas sarve dharmdn vaksydmi S'dS'vatdn II 
V arqdnamds'ramdtiam ca yogas'dstram ca sattamdfy H etc. 

thus defining the scope and content of the s'dstra which was 
propounded in these seven chapters. 

The manuscript consists of five palm leaves written in good 
grantha characters. Each side of the leaf contains nine lines of cleanly 
written verses. The rightside edges of leaf Nos. 2, 4 and 5 are broken* 
"The writing has been eaten away in all the five leaves to a certain 
extent The manuscript is complete and ends with the following 
verses agreeing with the printed versions of Dutt and Vidyasagara : 

c 

Utpanna vairSgyabalena yogi dhyayet param brahma 
sadS kriySvm I 
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1 Satyam sukham rupamanatamadyam vihdya deham 
padametivi$no\% II 

Iti Hdrlta dhafmas'dstre saptamodhydyah — Hdrltasmrtis - 
samdptah Srlh 

ft is interesting to note that some of the verses found in this 
Hdntasmrti are also found in the verse smrti of Apastama of 
which there is a manuscript in the Adyar Library . 1 It has been 
taken up for publication and will be ready shortly. 

Dharmas'dstram tathd pdthyam brdhmanaiJi suddhamd - 
nasaih I 

Vedavatpathitavyam ca Srotavyam cadivanis'i II 
Smritihtndya viprdya s r ruti hine tathaiva ca I 
Danam bhojanamannyacca dattam kulavinas'anam II 
Tasmdt sarvaprayatnena dharmas'dstram pathet dvijaty f 
The occurrence of verses of one smrti in another is not an 
uncommon phenomenon. A study of the comparative tables of 
verses prepared by Buehler in his Manu and Mr. Kane in his 
Kdtydyanasdroddhdra will easily show how the same verse is at- 
tributed by one writer to Manu, by another to Narada, by a third to 
Visiju and by a fourth to Paras'ara or Vasista. This is very com- 
mon especially in the case of the minor smrtis. 

The metrical law books are supposed to have assumed their 
present shape in that period of great literary activity that existed an d 
followed the wake of the Gupta Empire — the period known as the* 
golden age of classical Samskrt. In this period, most of the purSijas- 
are also said to have assumed their present shape.* 

In such a period of over-active literary productions, it is not 
improbable, that in the compilation of the minor smftisy verses 
already current in the puraoas and law books were chosen by new 
writers who wrote them, and made them their own, without mention- 
ing the common source from which each author borrowed his verses- 


1 This bears shelf No. XXXIII. F. 10 in the Adyar Library. 
9 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, # pp. 224-5. 
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The Essential Unity of All Religions , Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, M.A., D.Litt., The Has'! Vidya-Pitha, Benares. Cr. 8vo, 
-672 pages. 

The reader who plunges into the breadth and depth and unity 
of this splendid book will not be long in discovering an intimate 
knowledge and scholarship far transcending even that which the 
author so modestly disclaims in his introduction. Dr. Bhagavan 
Das is one of the most learned pandits in the world today, and by 
“ pandit " we mean not what the word usually connotes, one learned 
in the Samskrt texts, but one who has drunk deep of the well of 
the Divine Wisdom. 

Throwing the light of his luminous intellect on the world 
situation, Dr. Bhagavan Das finds that the one problem of humanity 
is the problem of bread, but the bread is of two kinds — bread 
material and bread spiritual. And his solution of this problem is 
twofold, namely a universal religion, which will consist of the 
essentials common to all the religions and synthesized in this book, 
-and a universal economic organization of the whole human race, 
whereby necessaries will be ensured to all and comforts and luxuries 
divided equally according to special merits. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das believes that the principles of the genuine 
Theosophia — Brahmavidya, Atmavidya — and not any caricatures 
Of it on the one hand, and on the other hand the Manu’s organization 
b of the human race based on that Theosophia — the principles of 
Manu, not of course the details— provide the needed and the only 
solution. 

A vital, contribution to this twofold solution is given in The 
JSssential Unity of All Religions and in other books by Dr. Bhaga- 
•van Das, particularly Ancient Versus Modern Scientific Sociatistn, 
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more briefly in The Science of the Self , and in greater detail in 
The Science of Social Organization . So far from hiding his 
Theosophical light under a bushel, Dr. Bhagavan Das has never 
failed to proclaim his Theosophical affiliations, and has even based 
his Ancient versus Modern Scientific Socialism on the three Objects 
of The Theosophical Society. He is even anxious, as he told one of us 
personally, that the younger Theosophical workers should correct 
or improve on his solutions in these books or decide upon any other 
solution which they think better and go round the whole of India 
preaching them from the Theosophical platform systematically and 
persistently. Certainly the Manu’s code of individuo-social organiza- 
tion provides a technique for making practical in daily life the 
principle of Universal Brotherhood and its adjunct, the Golden Rule, 
which we identify with the name of the Christ. 

On these two foundations — a rational scheme of social or- 
ganization and a universal religion — Dr. Bhagavan Das would base 
the great synthesis, the great integration which must follow the 
war, after the vast accumulation of material and psychical explo- 
sives which gave rise to the war have been exhausted. In The 
Unity of All Religions he sums up the essential message of all the 
world’s scriptures which may be used in preparation for this great 
readjustment. 

A survey of the book finds the author first discoursing on the 
Universal Religion in many aspects. Then he divides the rest of 
the book into three parts, dealing with the Way of Knowledge, the 
Way of Devotion and the Way of Works, under these headings 
collecting the teachings of the different faiths on the vital facts of 
life, and with most telling passages stressing the essentials on which* 
all religions agree. 

The book is not only a vade mecum to the world’s religions* 
but a guide to universal religion, much ampler in scope than the 
1932 edition and overflowing with the fruits of a li£p of singular 
genius at work. His rare abilities have been appraised at their real 
worth by Dr. Besant in more than 6ne o£ her books issued during & 
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long period of productive collaboration between them. Likfe her, 
Dr. Bhagavan Das is a master planner, basing his knowledge of 
our solar system in general and of this earth and the human race in 
particular on The Secret Doctrine of H. P. Blavatsky and on the 
Purapas and Hindu philosophy, and his conception of human 
planning on the Manu’s scheme of organization as the best available 
scheme— a scheme adaptable to the modern world no less than to 
the ancient, criticism to the contrary notwithstanding, as part of the 
Aryan civilization of which the Lord Vaivasvata Manu is the 
Founder and Sustained 

Such a book as The Essential Unity of All Religions might 
well be used in schools and universities the world over as a common 
text-book of universal religion with the definite aim of unifying 
followers of the different faiths. One of the radical cures for 
communal misunderstanding in India is the teaching of the essentials 
common to all religions, since the misunderstanding is due to 
emphasis on non-essentials, either through the ignorance of teachers 
or for selfish motives. Against the forces of discord and efvil which 
poison the body-politic of India with the virus of separateness and 
disunity, perhaps even more than the lack of right leadership, such 
•a book as this is worthy to be actively enlisted as propaganda for 
the forces of Light. There will come a time, I honestly think, when 
this book will be appreciated at its true value, outside the select 
circle of scholars and pandits who today understandingly appraise 
it, and the world will wonder why it had not turned to such a book 
for the secret of its fundamental unity decades earlier. 

The book is supplied with copious indexes — an index'of books 
referred to in the text, an index of Sanskrit words, an index of 
Arabic-Persian words, and a general index of subjects. From so 
voluminous an author we looked for an index of proper names, but 
his very generosity no doubt prevented it, by reason of the abundant 
measure of indexes already given. 


J. L. DaVIDGB 
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Bombay-Karnatak Inscriptions , Vol. 1, Part 1, General 
Editor, Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu, B.A., Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Madras. Government Press, Madras, 1940. Folio, 
Price Rs. 9-8. Pp. 131. 

The systematic epigraphical survey of the Kanarese districts 
started by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri in 1925 with 
the object of securing the estampages of all the lithic records in 
the Presidency subsequently lead to the regular annual epigraphical 
survey of the area by the three editors of the present volume under 
the general editorship of Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu, 
The long delay in bringing out the present volume explained as due 
to the unavoidable delay in the receipt of the proofs from the 
Government Press, is perhaps characteristic and inevitable with 
state-managed institutions governed by inelastic official routine. 

* The part under review is published as the first part of Volume 
XI of the South Indian Inscriptions in the Archaeological Survey 
of India series. The texts of 118 inscriptions are now issued, 
among which the Pallavas are represented by a single inscription, 
the C&lukyas of Badami by four, the Rastrakutas by 39 and 
the CSlukyas of Kalyani by seventy-four. There are seven plates, 
all carefully checked. 

The single Pallava inscription is noteworthy from two stand- 
points. In the first place it directly supports the view of Dr. Fleet 
in dating the Pallava occupation of Vatapi by Narasimhavarman 
in 643 A.D. The foremost Pallava King (Nara) simhavisgu of the 
Bharadyaja gotra occupied Vatapi and probably seized a pillar 
of victory standing in that place, in the 13th year of his reign 
Secondly, Narasimhavarman is called (Nara) simhavisQu for the 
first time in epigraphic records. One is reminded of the VetBr - 
pddayam plates of Nandi varman III wherein N arasimhavarman 
is described as having seized the pillar of victory standing in the 
centre of Vatapi. 

Among the records of Amoghavar§a found in this volume* of 

which we have 12 inscriptions ranging f robot $37 to 874 4$>., the 

- * 1 
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name of Revakanitnmidi, a daughter of Amoghavarsa is mentioned 
for the first time. She married a certain Erag(anga). This lady 
is certainly different from Revakamimmidi the queen of Butuga II 
and the daughter of Amoghavarsa Baddega or Amoghavarsa III. 

Another important record for the political history of the 
period comes from Narasalgi according to which Calukya-Rama 
Ahavamalla Tailapparasa of the Satyas'raya family was governing 
the Taddevadi — 1000 district as anuga-jlvita in S' aka 886 Le. 
965 A.D. This Tailappa is evidently Tailappa II who is said to 
have destroyed some Rattas, in the fragmentary inscription — at 
Gadag — of the time of Vikramaditya VI. This is the first and 
only record that establishes the subordinate position of the 
Cdlukyas under the Rastrakutas , before the former recovered 
their ancestral territory under Taila II. 

A useful index completes this part and we hope that the 
editors who have begun the work so well will continue to gain the 
appreciations and gratitude of the world of scholars by a speedy 
publication of the entire material in their hands. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department , Baroda 
State , For the Year Ending 31st July 1938 , Jnanaratna 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri, M.A., M.O.L., D. Litt., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Baroda State, Quarto, Baroda State Press, 1939. Price 
Rs. 2-4. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri is a scholar of recognized standing and 
the excellent work he has been doing at Baroda finds expression 
in the series of reports published by the Archaeological Department 
of Baroda, t since 1934. Modelled on similar reports issued by the 
Government of India and the Indian States such as Mysore and 

ft 

Hyderabad, the reports of Batoda contain valuable and interesting 
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material to the serious scholar and research worker as well as the 
general reader. 

The Report under review mentions the conservation of im- 
portant monuments, recounts the details of exploration and gives 
valuable suggestions for the preservation of the older monuments 
falling under the ruthless ravages of time and the vandalism of 
human beings. Baroda possesses monuments which are archi- 
tectural gems and deserve to be saved from further decay (p. l). 
New monuments have been brought to light by the Department 
since the days of Burgess and Cousens. Conservation of some of 
these has already been undertaken. 

One important feature of the Report is that it notes sugges- 
tions for further work. Private monuments worthy of preservation 
are taken note of, and measures for their proper upkeep are 
promptly entered into with their owners. This is a new departure 
which requires special mention and attention (p. 12). 

Of the 122 photographs taken during the year only one was 
rejected. Sixty-four inscriptions were copied during the year. A 
short record in Brahmi script on a piece of pottery is the earliest 
— about the second century B. c. and is of interest. Another 
record in late Brahmi is the Mahudi image epigraph and is 
Buddhist in origin. 

Gujarat is specially rich in wood-carvings and fine specimens 
are met with in many places. Baroda seems to have recently 
lost a magnificent piece of wood-carving representing a balcony 
window which is said to have been sold for Rs 1,400 and sent to a 
distant land. “ Unless steps are taken to penalise such removals 
other pieces might similarly be taken away ” (p. 15). This observa- 
tion of the Director deserves to be carefully considered as the 
matter is rather serious and further neglect of the question or 
postponement will only lead to still further losses of a more serious 
nature. A similar discussion took place ip the History section 
of the Tenth-All— India-Oriental-Conference at Tirupati, in March 
thig year, and a resolution requesting the Government to ifey early 
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attention to the question, for a suitable legislation, was considered by 
the General Council of the Conference. Indian works of Art and 
manuscripts are far too valuable to be exported, at least hereafter, 
not to mention those that have already left the shores of this 
country. 

Writing about the temple of Khandoran in the Visnagar Taluq 
Dr. Sastri notes that the inscription shows that the shrine was 
sacred to the goddess Sarvatnangala who must be a form of Durga . 
This is obvious as one of the names of Durga is Sarvatnangala : 

Siva Bhavanl Rudrdnf Sarvani Sarvatnangala says the 
Antarakos'a . While accepting this position of Dr. Sastri I am 
unable to follow the argument presented in para 1 1 of the Report . 

Commenting on the amorous mithunas depicted in the temple 
the Doctor states that the injunction mithunais'ca vibhu$ayet was 
carried too far ; while not obscene in the early stages it became 
positively revolting in the mediaeval temples. The suggestions 
that the figures were intended to avert the evil eye or to popularize 
religion can hardly hold good. “ It is not impossible/’ says Dr. 
Sastri, “ that such temples were connected with Sakti worship and 
the Bhairavlchakra t the votaries of this mode of worship could 
act up to these representations. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the existence of cells in some of these sanctuaries which seem 
to have been meant for seclusion. ” 

“ That some of the temples are Vaishnavite, including those 
dedicated to the Sun, need not cause us to demur for Saktas are 
allowed to have different forms, despite their belief in the 4 left hand ’ 
mode of worship. They can be : 

Wn: i 

The priests of Vishnu and other shrines are known to follow the 
Vama-mSrgji secretly* But this is put forward as a conjecture.” 

It does not necessarily follow that the presence of the figures 
of obscene types should presuppose S'akti-worship. The presence 
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of dells in temples are meant for other purposes such as the storing 
of valuables, extra images which are not kept in worship but are 
kept to meet emergencies, for the retirement of the priests them- 
selves during certain occasions, as well. How, even a conjecture 
that the Vama-marga is secretly followed by the priests of Vi§nu 
and other shrines, by the quotation cited is warranted, is not clear. 

The Report is a very interesting record of work and promises 
to be of increasing interest, as years go by. 

A. N. KRISHNAN 


S amkarasiddhanta , Y. Subba Rao, Adyatmaprakas'akarya- 
laya, Holenarsipur, Kannada. Price, Ordinary cover, As. 8 ; 
thick cover, As. 10. Pages 97. 

The object of the brochure under review, as the author says 
in the preface, is to relieve Samkara of the thraldom of misinter- 
pretation by Vacaspati and other commentators who are here ac- 
cused of having created room for the criticism levelled against 
Advaita by other schools of the Vedanta. The book consists of 
6 sections, sections 1-5 dealing, with proper excerpts from S'am- 
kara’s works, respectively, with the well known Prasthanas of 
the Advaita (the Bhamatiprasthana, the Vivaranaprasthana and 
the Vartikaprasthana), the nature of Avidya , the nature of Vidya , 
the conclusion deducible from a consideration of the nature of both 
Vidya and Avidya , and the realization of Brahman. The last 
section is an upasatnhdra. 

That the Muldvidya has no support in S'amkara’s works is,, 
the author’s main thesis; and to Vivaraqakara and others who 
accept it, some searching questions are put in the form of a supple- 
ment at the end. Avidya is maintained to be Bhavarupji (section 2). 

The author is on disputable grounds when on p. 19 he speaks 
of Maijdana as having been a cbntemporary of, and criticized, 
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S'amkara. I am personally of opinion that Mandana whose language 
is much older than S'amkara’s, who is as much a votary of Bhartr- 
hari’s S'abdadvaita as of Brahmadvaita and is a representative of 
the pre-S'amkara phase of Advaitic thought, must be earlier than 
S'amkara. The problem of his (Mandana’s) identity with Sures'vara 
on whom the influence of Bhartrhari is not obvious, thus does* 
not arise. The views referred to as having been criticized by 
Mandana need not necessarily be those held by S'amkara alone. 

While the book is commendable to the modern Pandit of 
Advaita, who, having lost himself in the labyrinth of latter-day 
controversial treatises, misses the original sources, the author’s 
crusade against commentators of S'amkara and other Bhasyakaras 
cannot merit appreciation. If S'amkara could differ from Bhartrhari 
and a host of others, why should not Vacaspati and Vivaraijakara 
from S'amkara ? After all, as one of the western philosophers said, 
every philosophy is at best a personal philosophy. And any philoso- 
pher who claims finality to his system can have himself recognized 
only as one of the blind men who examined the elephant. The 
mystery of the Universe, of life and death, is and will always be a 
mystery in spite of all shades of Idealism and Realism. Hats off to 
Agnosticism ! ! 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 


Printed and published by C. Subb&rayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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